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THE PROGRESS 


le His wonderful providence God 

gives us another year in which to 
prove ourselves more worthy to be His 
children. bGope ihe 
the voice of the 
Church, and of the 
Bible, and of the human spirit be not 
mistaken, that is the great purpose of 
life. 

Some progress toward this end has 
marked the year which now closes. As 
a nation. and as a Church we are a step 
or two nearer to realizing our possibili- 
ties. We have at least glimpsed a larger 
horizon. Men are thinking more ser- 
lously than ever of their responsibilities 
toward one another. Not yet have they 
discharged these responsibilities ade- 
quately or effectively; some are even 
denying that such things exist, but that 
number grows fewer aS one year suc- 
ceeds another. The whole world is moy- 
ing toward the recognition of a common 
destiny, in which the well-being of each 
part is bound up. And what is this but 
the incoming of the Kingdom of God, 
and—as we Christians must believe— 
the rule of His Christ? 

With this thought in our minds, and 
this vision—however dimly—before our 
eyes, we face another year of privilege. 
May God in His mercy and loving- 
kindness make it also for us a year of 
power. 


Another Year 
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OF THE KINGDOM 


UDDENLY, on the evening of Decem- 
ber 3d, at his home in New York, the 

Rey. Joshua Kimber, for forty-five years 
an officer of the Board 

Joshua Kimber of Missions, was 

called to his rest and 
reward. The funeral service was held 
in Calvary Church, New. York, on Fri- 
day morning, December 6th. The large 
congregation was made up of clergy and 
prominent laymen, together with the of- 
ficers and others connected with the 
Board of Missions, and a delegation 
from the Grand Army of the Republic. 
The service was conducted by Bishop 
Burgess, of Long Island, Bishop Greer, 
of New York, and the rector, the Rev. 
Theodore Sedgwick. Bishops Lloyd, 
Lines, Courtney and Thomas were also 
vested and in the sanctuary. The inter- 
ment was at Richmond, S. I., the par- 
ish of Mr. Kimber’s only child, the Rev. 
Robert B. Kimber. 

The whole Church, both at home and 
abroad, knew Mr. Kimber. There was 
not a mission where his name was not 
a familiar one, and as the very embodi- 
ment of faithful and loyal service he 
was everywhere held in honor. Only 
last May he had retired from active 
duty, but he still had a desk at the 
Church Missions House and gave valued 
and helpful suggestion in the solution 
of administrative problems. 
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It is not necessary that Tuer Spirit or 
Missions should speak at great length 
concerning Mr. Kimber’s services. In 
cur June issue, at the time when he re- 
tired from the active work of the Board, 
his life and services were sketched at 
considerable length. But it does behoove 
us to record our gratitude for this long 
and useful life, and our sense of its 
large contribution toward the setting 
forward of the Kingdom of God. We 
are glad to present to our readers, in the 
frontispiece of this issue, the fine re- 
production of Mr. Kimber’s latest por- 
trait, with a fac-simile of his signature, 
which we believe will be highly prized 
by many people. 


Strangely enough, 
A Backward the life of Mr. Kim- - 
Look ber was coincident 


with that of Tur 
Sprritor Misstons. He diedinhisseventy- 
seventh year, having seen the Church 
grow from the day of small things to 
become a real power in the nation and 
the world. At the age of thirty-two he 
entered upon the service of the Board. 
The total contributions for domestic 
and-foreign missions at that time were 
$190,000, and only about 230 mission- 
aries were employed. This year we report 
gross receipts for missionary purposes of 
$1,800,000, and more than 2,500 mission- 
aries are supported in whole or in part. 
Not yet have we done great things, 
and, viewed in the light of the world’s 
need, our achievements seem small 
enough, but there is comfort in remem- 
bering how great an advance has been 
recorded within a single lifetime. In 
this advance the late Associate Secre- 
tary of the Board bore a worthy part. 
May he rest in peace! 


HRISTIAN literature is one 
of the buttresses of Christian 
character. Few people living in a 


Christian land real- 
ize how much they 
owe to scores of 
stimulating and 
supporting influences. They live in an 
environment of Christian ideals. Art, 


Church Literature 
in China 


music, literature, architecture—all of 
them at their best products of Chris- 
tian thought and activity, are among 
the greatest glories of a Christian heri- 
tage. Were our life deprived of any 
one of them, it would be an impover- 
ished and enfeebled life, with weakened 
powers of resistance against wrong and 
with lessened possibilities for growth 
and development. Especially is this 
true with regard to the influence of 
Christian literature. The printed page 
can carry noble ideals and uplifting 
thoughts far and wide. It gives perma- 
nent form to a thousand helpful influ- 
ences that would otherwise be lost. 
The young Church in China has done 
well, therefore, to organize early in its 
life a Church Literature Society to 
provide for the translation and circula- 
tion of some of the literature upon 
which our Western life has drawn so 
deeply. Nowhere else in the world is 
the printed page so highly regarded— 
we might almost say reverenced—as in 
China. Many American Churchmen 
know of the work of that invaluable 
auxiliary of the Church of England, the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, and realize that the absence of an 
American counterpart has been a heavy 
handicap in our own Church life. The 
S. P. C. K. has promised a grant of 
$1,000 a year to the new society in 
China. It must be a source of no little 
gratitude that when the important 
question of the right man to be placed 
in charge of the new agency had to be 
decided, an American clergyman, the 
Rey. A. A. Gilman, of Changsha, was 
unanimously chosen. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the three American 
bishops, the Board of Missions has ap- 
proved his assignment to this special 
work and has agreed to continue his 
support. Mr. Gilman joined the staff of 
the District of Hankow in 1902, and for 
some years worked in the see city and 
the out-stations. When at last it be- 
came possible to station a foreigner in 
Changsha, Mr. Gilman was selected for 
that responsible post and _ has fully 
justified the confidence placed in him. 


Mr. Gilman’s appointment will necessi- 
tate his removal to Hankow, where, in 
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City, and as rector in Richmond Hill 
and Astoria, L. I., before coming 
to his present charge. Mr. Daven- 


addition to his work in translation and 
in editing The Chinese Churchman, he 
will be able to take occasional duty at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and _ elsewhere. 
For the new society and its secretary 
and editor THe Spirir or Missrons asks 
the active sympathy of its readers. 


HE Rev. George W. Davenport, of 
St. James’s Church, Danbury, 
Conn., who was elected as secretary of 
the First Mission- 


A New ary Department in 
Department succession to the 
Secretary Rev. W. E. Gard- 

ner, now General 


Secretary of the General Board of Re- 
ligious Education, will assume the 
duties of his office on February 1st. 
Mr. Davenport’s election was confirmed 
by the Board at its recent meeting in 
Indianapolis. 

The new secretary has been for ten 
years at work in the Diocese of Con- 
necticut. He is the son of a clergyman 
and has exercised his ministry as as- 
sistant in Baltimore and New York 


THE REV. G. W. DAVENPORT 


port is universally beloved in his parish 
and in the city of Danbury, and the re- 
grets which are voiced at his departure 
are a good omen of the success with 
which he will administer the larger re- 
sponsibilities to which he has been 
called. 


peas CLARA M. CAR- 
TER, of Alaska, has been 
elected head of the Philadelphia Church 

Training and Dea- 


From Allakaket coness School and 
to Philadelphia with Bishop Rowe’s 
approval has _ ae- 


cepted the post. During her ten years 
in Alaska Deaconess Carter has served 
successively at Skagway, Fairbanks and 
Allakaket, and always with distinction. 
To most residents of Alaska she is best 
known as the woman who organized and 
managed St. Matthew’s Hospital, Fair- 
banks. It was not long before she was 
generally spoken of, not only in the town 
but throughout all the surrounding 
mining camps, as “The little angel in 
black.” In 1907 Deaconess Carter’s 
long-cherished desire to work among 
the native people exclusively was grati- 
fied when she was placed in charge of 
the new station of St. John’s-in-the- 
Wilderness, Allakaket. The site was 
deliberately chosen many miles from the 
nearest white settlement in order that 
the Koyukuks and Kobuks, who were at- 
tracted to the mission and built their 
homes about it, might be safeguarded 
from damaging intercourse with vicious 
whites. 

What Alaska will do without Dea- 
econess Carter it is hard to say. The 
great service that Deaconess Carter will 
render the Church in training women 
for work in parishes and in the mis- 
sion field can easily be foreseen. The. 
Board of Missions in accepting Deacon- 
ess Carter’s resignation has recorded in 
the following words its high apprecia- 
tion of her work and of the help ren- 
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dered the mission of the Church by the 
institution to which she goes: 


Resolved: That the Board assures 
Deaceness Carter. of its great 
appreciation of the valuable service 
rendered by her during her ten 
years in Alaska; that it deeply re- 
grets her retirement from _ the 
Alaska staff, and that its best 
wishes will follow her to her work 
as head of the Philadelphia Church 
Training and Deaconess House, 
from which the Board has always 
received such valuable aid in the 
preparation of missionaries, and 
where it realizes that Miss Carter 
will be able to make large con- 
tributions to the furtherance of the 
Church’s work. 


suffer as do 


HINA’S millions 
the people of no other great 
nation, widespread and unnecessary 
pain. Christian 
An Answer to physicians f rom 
the Cry of western lands in 
Suffering hospitals and dis- 


pensaries are work- 
ing unselfishly and effectively to control 
disease and to lessen human suffering. 
But just as the making known of the 
Christian revelation in China must de- 
pend chiefly upon the Chinese trained 
by the missionaries, so the relief of 
China’s physical ills must come through 
the training of a great multitude of 
Chinese physicians. Medical education 
must proceed side by side with theologi- 
cal education. 

For several years medical students 
have been trained in the Church’s mis- 
sion, both in Wuchang and Shanghai. 
It has been deemed wise to consolidate 
the two schools and endeavor to build 
up at Shanghai, as part of St. John’s 
University, one medical school worthy 
of the Church, and in some measure at 
least, adequate in size and in the qual- 
ity of its work, to supply that part of 
China’s need for the meeting of which 
the Church may fairly be held respon- 
sible. Dr. Edward M. Merrins, whose 
record of service is long and honorable, 
has been selected as the dean of the new 


school, and will shortly move from Wu- 
chang to Shanghai to enter upon his 
duties. The Board of Missions must 
now depend upon the Church to supply 
the physicians needed to form an ade- 
quate faculty and the money to erect a 
suitable building on land already se- 
cured. In its effort to find both the 
men and the money the Board hopes to 
have the aid of Dr. Wm. Hamilton Jef- 
freys, who after twelve years of telling 
service at St. Luke’s Hospital, Shang- 
hai, was compelled, for health reasons, 
to retire a year ago. 


6¢(X\IVING away money is a greater 
sport than baseball and more fun 
than any other form of entertainment.” 


That is the senti- 
Giving as a ment credited to 
‘Diversion an Illinois layman 
who died a_ few 


months ago. He had a right to an 
opinion on the subject, for since 1888 
he had given away more than $5,000,000. 
He owned practically nothing at his 
death. For some time before his 
death, he lived on an income of $5,000 
a year, provided by a college to which 
he had given $250,000 on condition that 
he should receive an income of 2 per 
cent. during the rest of his life. 

Dr. Pearsons was a New England man 
who went te Chicago more than half a 
century ago. Fortunate real estate in- 
vestments proved more profitable than 
practising medicine, and he became one 
of the West’s modest millionaires. His 
money came from rising land values re- 
sulting from growth in population; in 
other words, indirectly at least, from the 
community. He determined to give it 
back to the community before his death. 
Twenty-five years ago he began making 
himself a specialist in small local col- 
leges, where the boys and girls from the 
farms of the Middle West and South are 
likely to turn for an education. So he 
began to indulge in the sport of giving. 
In a quarter of a century he has helped 
dozens of institutions in amounts rang- 
ing from a few thousand dollars to near- 
ly half a million. 
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Neither the amcunt nor the method 
of his giving was particularly striking 
in these days of enormous gifts for edu- 
cational institutions in this country. It 
was rather the point of view that made 
it noteworthy—giving as a diversion, in 
which he could take honorable pride and 
pleasure, not something done reluctantly 
as the result of importunity. 


What an era would 


Some Opportunities open for the prog- 
for an Episcopal ress of the Kingdom 
Dr eR canons if some Churchman 


were to undertake to 
do for the Church what Dr. Pearsons did 
for the small college. There is just as 
inviting a field of endeavor open to the 
Churchman in some of the big general 
enterprises before the Church. And 
what “form of entertainment” can excel 
that of setting in motion forces that will 
help to shape the future of the world? 
For four years the Church has been 
talking about a $5,000,000 pension fund 
for its clergy. About $200,000 has 
been given. Yet here is one man 
who has given more than $5,000,000 
for small colleges. If small col- 
leges need endowments, so do dioceses, 
that the support of the episcopate may 
not be a burden on struggling parishes. 
One-half of $5,000,000 could be so used 
as to secure the endowment of every in- 
adequately endowed episcopate in the 
Church. If a multitude of small colleges 
need endowment and equipment, none 
the less does an institution like the Uni- 
versity of the South—the one single 
Church university in this country. 
Sewanee’s romantic history and brave 
struggles, its contribution to the best 
ideals and the most useful citizenship of 
the country, would surely appeal to the 
imagination of one who began to give 
away money as a lofty diversion. 

When we turn to the enormous oppor- 
tunity before the Church in her educa- 
tional work abroad, impatience for the 
appearance of an Episcopal Dr. Pearsons 
increases. Five million dollars spent in 
the next quarter of a century would in- 
sure, so far as human foresight can fore- 


cast, a great Christian university for 
Japan through the development of St. 
Paul’s College, Tokyo; two great Chris- 
tian universities for China by carrying 
forward the remarkable beginnings at 
Shanghai and Wuchang, not to mention 
at least two colleges for women, medical 
schools and other training institutions 
and a dozen or more well-equipped high 
schools. 
Two words remain 
to be said. Five 
millions alone would 
not necessarily do 
what needs to be done. Dollars always 
need to be vitalized by service. But great 
giving is often a challenge to great do- 
ing. And secondly, it will be well not to sit 
down and wait patiently for the coming 
of a single individual of large wealth 
to do for the Church what Dr. Pearsons 
has done for the small college. Most of 
us can enjoy this “form of entertain- 
ment” on a modest scale now—if we 
will. And, if all of us who can will, our 
combined giving will far exceed even Dr. 
Pearsons’s figures. So all the good 
things that need doing will be done, 
after all. And one man will not have 
had all the “fun.” Nevertheless, the 
Church should have her Dr. Pearsons. 
CABLE message from Japan on 
A December 17th announced the 
death of the Rev. Arthur Rutherford 


Dollars and 
Doing 


Morris. Mr. Morris 

Arthur had the distinction 
Rutherford and the privilege of 
Morris assisting in laying 


the first permanent 
foundations of the work of our Church 
in Japan. For years Bishop Williams 
had labored there alone. No priest or 
teacher had come to his assistance. On 
his graduation from the Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1870, Mr. Morris, 
in response to the bishop’s earnest ap- 
peals, volunteered for Japan, where for 
thirty years he served in many capaci- 
ties and always at his own charges. 
Since 1900 he has lived in retirement 
at Yokohama. His knowledge of the 
Japan mission covered a period of more 
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than forty years, and his name is in- 
timately connected with the beginning 
of our promising work in the Island 
Empire. 

Mr. Morris, like Bishop Williams, 
was the most modest and unassuming 
of men, but as the forerunner of the 
band cf missionaries who have borne 
witness in Japan for Christ and the 
Church, and as one who at his own 
charges gave his life to the mission 
field, his memory will be held in honor. 


OTHING does so much to demon- 
strate to many people the thorough- 

ness and the success of Christian work 
abroad as the readi- 


A Former ness of some newly 
Mohammedan won convert for our 
SuffersMartyrdom Lord to suffer for 


His sake. Recentlya 
paper in India called 
attention to the fact that a convert from 
Mohammedanism had taken advantage of 
the Emir’s visit to Kandahar and crossed 
the frontier, unbidden and uninvited, to 
preach Christianity in Afghanistan. He 
was arrested, taken before the Emir, and 
sent in chains to Kabul, but was mur- 
dered before reaching there. He was 
named Abdul Karim, and was at one 
time one of the workers at the Church 
Missionary Society’s medical mission, 
at Bannu, on the north-west frontier of 
India. One of the members of the mis- 
sion writes of Abdul Karim: 

“While here he was always more or 
less restless and wanting to go to 
Quetta [in Baluchistan, and the only 
place in that country where there are 
Christians]. At length he left us and 
went there; then without permission 
given he crossed the border, was taken 
prisoner, and on refusing to repeat the 
‘Kaluma’ [the Mohammedan formula: 
God is one and Mohammed is the 
Prophet of God], and saying he was a 
Christian, he was taken to Kandahar, 
where the Emir then was. He questioned 
him, and on his again refusing to repeat 
the ‘Kalima, and saying he had come 
to preach the Gospel, he was ordered to 
be flogged, put in chains, and to be ta- 


in Afghanistan 


ken to Kabul, where he was to await the 
return of the Emir, and unless he 
changed his mind would get due punish- 
ment. We heard that, heavily chained 
hand and foot, he set out with an escort 
for Kabul; that at the villages he was 
spat upon, and the hairs of his beard 
pulled out—and at length the poor, weary 
sufferer, at a village before reaching 
Kabul, was murdered.” 

Afghanistan is still closed to the Gos- 
pel, but who shall say that the martyr- 
dom of Abdul Karim may not be one of 
the means of opening that land to the 
Light and the Truth? 


HILE Christendom is contemplat- 

ing the possibility of the expul- 

sion of the Turks from Europe as one 
result of the plucky 

The Menace of _ effort of the Balkan 
Mohamme- States to free them- 

el si, selves from age-long 
oppression, it will 
not. be wise to forget the widespread 
menace of Islam. It is a disquieting fact, 
but common sense demands that it be 
recognized, that the Orescent is ad- 
vaneing powerfully and rapidly every- 
where. Among the outcast peoples of 
India, the pagan tribes of Africa, the 
Malays of the Dutch East Indies, Islam 
is winning its way. There is much ap- 
parently in its favor. The emissaries 
seem more of kin than Caucasians to 
the native races. Its morality is not ex- 
acting. Its.doctrine of the one God is 
powerful against idolatry. Every Moslem 
merchant is a missionary for his faith. 
The civil governments support its ad- 
vance and hold Christian effort in 
check. And yet, on the other hand, re- 
cent movements in Turkey and Persia 
seem to indicate a wonderful change in 
the temper of Mohammedanism at the 
ancient centres of its power, and the pos- 
sible opening to Christian influence of 
countries that have long been absolutely 
closed. The situation is critical, for the 
advance of Islam means everywhere the 
building of a formidable barrier to the 
progress of the Cross. There is no time 
to lose. The need is urgent to concen- 
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trate effort just now upon work where 
Moslem influence is pressing on. May 
not the American Episcopal Church 
have a share in this special work? 
Nowhere is she aggressively endeavor- 


-ing to block the way of Moham- 


medan progress. Hardly anywhere, in- 
deed, is she in touch with Mohamme- 
danism at all. It would seem that the 
time has come to consider, at least, the 
extension of her work to some distinctly 
Mohammedan field. 


F one-third of the college and uni- 
versity students of the United States 
were gathered into one city, how many 
would there be? 
Over sixty thousand. 
Some day—and per- 
haps sooner than we 


A City Set on 
an Hill 


‘think—China’s millions will have the 


same educational advantages as we 
Americans. Then Wuchang will have 
60,000 college students. For it is the 
capital of a province with one-third of 
the population of the United States, and 
the provincial capital is the seat of 
higher education. Of course in time 
educational centres in China will be es- 
tablished outside of the provincial capi- 
tals. But Wuchang as the geographical 
centre of the China that counts, and as 
the intellectual centre for more than one 
province, will draw students from the 
East and the West and the North and 
the South. Hence 60,000 college students 
is no overestimate for Wuchang’s not 
very remote future. 

What a responsibility that throws up- 
on our Church which has by far the 
strongest mission in Wuchang, and on 
Boone University, the leading educa- 
tional institution in a district with 
100,000,000 people! 

Our work here, and our college in 
particular, is as a city set on an hill. 


An immediate step 

New Points in the forward di- 
: rection would be to 

oe build two large 
churches at strategic points in Wuchang. 
Here our 150 Christian students at 
Boone University would have an outlet 


for their evangelistic energies in a way 
that would count throughout a vast 
region. With two such churches a mile 
from each other, and one a mile from 
Boone Library, we should have a good 
chance, with these three centres, of domi- 
nating a dominating city. If we influ- 
ence in any marked degree the transient 
and permanent population of Wuchang, 
we are vitally affecting the head and 
heart of a vast region. There is agreat 
work to hand now in the thousands of 
students who come here for their edu- 
cation. There will be a still greater 
work when these students shall be num- 
bered by the tens of thousands, Now is 
the time to lay foundations deep and 
broad. The missionaries on the spot, as 
recorded in a resolution sent to the 
Board last year, feel that the establish- 
ment of two new parishes in the most 
influential and as yet unoccupied sec- 
tions of the city will be the best founda- 
tion for the future. The money for one 
of these churches has been secured 
through the New China Fund. The 
second church and parochial equipment 
for the two parishes yet remain to be 
provided. May the want soon be sup- 
plied, and our present force in Wuchang 
be enabled to multiply its efficiency 
through an adequate plant. For “a city 


- set upon an hill cannot be hid.” 


TT’ HE General Board of Religious Edu- 

cation, established by the Church 
at the last General Convention, has put 
forth a suggested 
standard curriculum 
for the schools of 
the Church. It does 
not come within our province to com- 
ment upon it from an educational point 
of view, but we are glad to note that it 
stresses Christian service as one of the 
fundamentals of religious education. 
Beginning with the smallest child in 
the kindergarten, by acts of loving kind- 
ness the missionary spirit is developed, 
and year by year the vision is enlarged 
until, if the adult follows the ideal set 
forth, he or she becomes a member of the 
mission study class. Not only is there a 


Missions an 
Essential 


8 The Progress of the Kingdom 


continuous recognition of the missionary 
idea as a part of the. curriculum, but also 
during the whole of the fifth year, when 
the pupil is supposed to be about thir- 
teen years of age, the subject assigned 
for study is “The Missions of the 
Church.” The correctness of this atti- 
tude cannot be successfully disputed. It 
is a matter of great encouragement to 
find the educational experts of the 
Church recognizing a training in the his- 
tory and progress of her Mission as es- 
sential to the development of Christian 
character. 

The study of mis- 
sions in our Sun- 


New Aids to 
Mission Study day-schools is al- 
ready an important 


feature in the curriculum of many. 
Toward this end the Sunday-school De- 
partment, maintained for two years in 
this magazine, which furnished lessons 
prepared by the Rev. William E. Gard- 
ner, was a great aid. Many of our 
readers regretted the decision by which 
this department was discontinued last 
fall. The lessons had come to be used 
not only in many Sunday-schools, but 
also in branches of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary and reading circles. Two substi- 
tutes for this material are now supplied. 
Mr. Gardner writes a junior lesson 
which appears in the monthly Mrssion- 
ARY Macazine of The Young Church- 
man, and he has also prepared a series 
of ten lessons on “Japan Advancing— 
Whither?” to supply the need among 
middle and senior classes and auxiliaries. 
This pamphlet may be had by applica- 
tion to the Educational Department. 


A new Lenten 
course for Sun- 
day - schools and 
other junior study 
classes who found useful the different 
brief courses of mission study specially 


A New Lenten 


Course 


adapted for use during the season 
of Lent contains an attractive and 
interesting lesson for each Sunday. 


The course this year, prepared by the 
Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, is on “The 
Helping Hand in the Sunrise Kingdom” 


and furnishes six lessons, with ample il- 
lustrations. Material is provided which 
will enable the teacher to talk interest- 
ingly to the class for ten minutes or 
longer each Sunday, thereby widening 
the scholar’s knowledge, deepening his 
sympathy and stimulating his purpose to 
increase the Easter offering. All the 
material necessary for an entire class is 
contained in the pamphlet, the price of 
which is 15 cents. 

In addition to this course, any of the 
courses of former years can be obtained. 
They are: (1) Lessons on China, (2) 
John Henry Climbing the Upward Path 
(Negro), (8) The First Americans 
(Indian). 
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BACK NUMBERS OF THE 
SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


aa any of our readers back files 
of THe Spirir or Missrons that 
they would be willing to send to the 
Business Manager? We are frequently 
asked by libraries and colleges for old 
numbers of the magazine, in order that 
they may complete their files. Unfortu- 
nately copies of some of the more re- 
cent issues are missing. The following 
table will show where the shortage lies: 


1892 July 

1892 September 
1892 October 
1896 January 
1899 February 
1900 January 
1900 February 
1902 October 
1904 January 
1904 June 
1906 January 
1906 September 
1906 November 
1909 November 


Earlier numbers of Tuer Spirir or 
Missions are always in demand, of 
course, and would be most acceptable. 
Any such back files can be sent by ex- 
press, charges collect, addressed to the 
Business Manager, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Who can help us to find them ? 


fat 
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OUT OF THE SHADOW OF 
THE NIGHT 


pes of the shadow of the night 
I come, led by the starshine 
bright, 
With broken heart to bring to Thee 
The fruit of Thine Epiphany, 
The gift my fellows send by me, 
The myrrh to bed Thine agony, 
I set it here beneath Thy feet, 
In token of Death’s great defeat; 
And hail Thee Conqueror in the 
strife; 
And hail Thee Lord of Light and 
Life. 
Allhail! All hail the Virgin’s Son! 
All hail! Thou little helpless One! 
Allhail! Thou King upon the Tree! 
All hail! The Babe on Mary’s knee. 
The centre of all mystery! 


—Michael Fairless. 


THANKSGIVINGS 


“We thank thee’— 


For a New Year in which to 
live and work for thee. 

For the faithful and fruitful ser- 
vice in the upbuilding of thy King- 
dom rendered by the late Associate 
Secretarys 1 (bage I,) 

For the lives of those whose me- 
morials stand in foreign lands as a 
means for the advancement of thy 
Kingdom. (Page 23.) 

For examples of Christian stew- 
ardship wisely exercised in the mis- 
sion of thy Church. (Page 39.) 


INTERCESSIONS 


“We pray thee’— 

To guide thy Church in the com- 
ing year and to inspire every mem- 
ber thereof with a realization of her 
world-wide Mission. 

To bring into the light of the 
Christian faith those who wander in 
the darkness of superstition. (Page 
18.) 

To prosper the enterprise for de- 
veloping a Christian literature for 
thy Church in China, and to ‘give 
wisdom to those who have it in 
charge. (Page 2.) 

To give abundantly to Japan the 


strength of thy Gospel, of which she 
So greatly feels the need. (Page 15.) 

That it may please thee to sustain 
and cheer those who minister to thy 
scattered children in places of spirit- 
ual destitution. 

For the work of training native 
physicians to minister to the people 
of ‘China. (Page 4.) 

To remember for good all others 
who by prayers and alms are help- 
ers in the Mission of thy Church. 

To prosper all work done in thy 
name among the erring and de- 
graded, especially in the empire of 
Japan. 


PRAYERS 


BOR DME SUS ACE si imwic 
offer Thee ourselves and 
all that we are and have. We 
beseech Thee to use our poverty, 
our ignorance and our  weak- 
ness. Come Thou, and rule in all 
our hearts by Thy sacred presence, 
making us to depart from sin and to 
be wholly Thine; and may Thy 
Kingdom grow in our hearts day by 
day, Who livest and reignest with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, One 
God world without end. Amen. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 


GOD of endless years; Give 
to each of us, in this little 
day of life which remains, some 
share in the working out of Thy 
eternal purposes for men. Show us 
where we may stand in the battle, 
and arm us for the fight. Fill our 
weakness with Thy strength; touch 
our hearts with Thy love; gird us 
with a measure of Thy great pa- 
tience, and cheer us with the con- 
fidence of final victory through 
Thee. That so, through the life 
which we now live in the flesh, there 
may shine some token of Thy pres- 
ence; to our own eternal benefit and 
to the blessing of our fellow-men; 
through Him Who is the Captain of 
our Salvation, and the rich reward 
of those who give their lives to 
Him, Thy Son, Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. 2 


ay 
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GRACE CHURCH, SOOCHOW, CHINA 


Consecrated October 10th, 1912 


HOW AN AMERICAN 


LAYMAN GAVE 


A CHURCH TO A. CHINESE CITY 
By the Reverend Henry A. McNulty 


the Rev. John W. Nichols be- 

gan the Church’s work in Soochow, 

a great city of 500,000 inhabitants 
and the capital of the Province of 
Kiangsu. For years this work has de- 
manded for its religious expression some- 
thing far more adequate than the old and 
poorly constructed Chinese house which 
has had to serve as our only place of 
worship. The building has been packed 
full at our Sunday services, and room for 
our growing congregation has been 
greatly needed. Outside of the city of 
Shanghai the Soochow work is to-day 
perhaps the largest in the Shanghai dis- 
trict. On the educational side, there are 
a boys’ boarding and day-school with 
120 students, a girls’ boarding-school 
with about 30 students and a women’s 
Bible training-school with ten students. 
The evangelistic side has been repre- 
sented by the central congregation and 
two flourishing street chapels or preach- 
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IE 1902 the Rey. B. L. Ancell and 


ing halls within the city wall, while 
outside the wall, in the dense suburbs, 
there are a chapel and preaching hall 
besides a number of country stations. 

It was, therefore, indeed a welcome let- 
ter that came three years ago from Mr. 
John S. Newbold, of Philadelphia, ask- 
ing whether he might in any way help 
in furthering the work in Soochow. 
This request, it is hardly necessary to 
say, was quickly followed up by a unani- 
mous decision of those in charge of our 
work that, above all things, a church 
building was needed. With the approval 
of the bishop this decision was reported 
to Mr. Newbold, and almost by return 
mail came the reply that the entire sum 
suggested as the amount needed for 
building the church had been deposited 
with the Board of Missions for our use. 
Mr. C. C. Haight, a well-known New 
York architect, was then asked if he 
would care to draw plans for the church. 
With a kindness equal to that of the 


PROCESSION OF CLERGY MARCHING TO THE CONSECRATION 


Missionary residence in the background 


donor of the money, he sent in due time 
a beautiful set of plans, which, as a me- 
morial, he presented to us. 

The site chosen was a piece of slightly 
elevated ground adjoining our _ boys’ 
school athletic field, and occupying the 
corner of our south compound in closest 
touch with the 
city. Our mission 
compounds lie just 
within the north- 
west corner of the 
city wall, close to 
the city’s busiest 
gate, the Ts’aung 
Gate, and the city’s 
busiest street, the 
Doo-Ka, or Great 


The wen- 


Procession entering the church. 
erable Archdeacon Thomson, patriarch 
of our mission in China, is seen 
on the steps 


Street. This street is especially impos- 
ing, being on the average ten feet wide! 

The sudden death in the fall of 1910 
of the foreign priest in charge, the Rev. 
W. H. Standring, and the outbreak in 
the fall of last year of the revolution, 
greatly hampered the work of building. 
But at last the work was started, and in 
June, 1912, the exterior of the church was 
completed. Jt was thought wisest, how- 
ever, not to occupy the building until 
the fall, when, with the cooler weather 
and with the various schools reopening, 
all might have their share in the service 
of consecration. So, finally, October 
10th, practically the tenth anniversary 
of the opening of the station, and the 
first anniversary of the birth of the Re 
public, was decided upon. 

Twenty-two clergy, Chinese and for- 
eign, together with many guests from 
practically every mission station in the 
Shanghai district, with a good number 
of friends from the other missions, came 
to celebrate with us the consecration of 
the first building that could fairly be 
called a church which the District of 
Shanghai can claim outside the city of 
Shanghai itself. Especially welcome 
was the presence of the two oldest clergy 
in the district, the Rev. Mr. Ng and the 
Ven. Archdeacon Thomson. The latter 
had paid his first visit to Soochow when 
the city was in the hands of the 
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SOOCHOW ACADEMY, MAIN SCHOOL BUILDING 


Taipings and when he had been obliged 
almost to flee for his life. 

The church was filled. The clergy, 
forming in procession at the Rey. Mr. 
Griesser’s house, marched to the main 
door of the church, where the vestry, 
Mr. Oo, Mr. Koo and P’en Tsung-oen, 
the last named being the student repre- 
sentative on the vestry, opened the doors 
to the bishop’s knock, and the clergy 
filed in and up the aisle to the chancel, 
where they occupied the choir and 
sanctuary seats. 

The request to the bishop to conse- 
erate the building was read by the two 
priests in charge, first in English and 
then in Chinese. 

After pronouncing the sentence of 
consecration, Bishop Graves preached. an 
eloquent sermon on the place the new 
ehurch building should occupy in the 
community, as a house set apart from 
common things to the service of God. 
At the Holy Communion which followed 
about one ‘hundred received. After the 
service a reception was given to the 
Chinese and the foreigners. 

The new church is cruciform in shape, 
one of the transepts being larger than 
the other and at present used as a sep- 
arate room. The church is ninety- sight 
feet long and thirty-two feet wide in the 
nave. The present seating capacity is 
about four hundred, but this may easily 
be increased to five hundred by using 
the transepts and by a different arrange- 
ment of seats. As in all Chinese 
churches, the men and boys sit on one 
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side of the main aisle, and the women 
and girls on the other. In the regular 
services the students in the schools oc- 
cupy the front seats on either side, while 
back of them sit the Christians and cate- 
chumens and enquirers of the general 
congregation, and back of these the 
strangers who are not Christians. The 
latter are looked after by various mem- 
bers of the congregation. The choir is 


Looking down wpon the Doo-Ka, or 
street,” one of the three largest and 
busiest in Soochow 


“great 
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composed of Christian boys from the 
school, and the music is led by a new 
organ which we were able to obtain to 
put at once into the church. 

Apart from the altar furnishings and 
the organ all the furnishings of the 
church are of Chinese workmanship. 
The altar, of beautifully carved teak, 
was the gift of Mrs. Standring, in mem- 
ory of her late husband, in whose heart 
it had been to build this church to the 
God whom he:so nobly served. 

Apart from the more formal services, 
the new church is being used on Wed- 
nesday and Friday evenings and Sun- 
day afternoons to preach to the crowds 
of non-Christians who flock to see and 
hear. These crowds, at first inclined to 
be very noisy, are already learning to 
appreciate the difference between this 
House of God and the squalid idol 
temples all about them, and to feel some 
sense of difference as the Gospel of 
Christ is being preached to them. There 
is nothing in all our work that is of 
more intense interest than this effort to 
present to those who do not know and 
do not see, a message that does touch 
their hearts and open their eyes. 
Whether in the new church itself or in 
the preaching-halls, on every day of the 
week this message of Christ is being 
preached to them, sometimes in men’s 
meetings, sometimes in women’s meet- 
ings, but always to an audience that is 
eager to hear, and which listens far more 
earefully now than was the case even 
three years ago. 

The present staff of workers in Soo- 
chow consists of one foreign and two na- 
tive priests and a catechist-student who 
gives all his time to the work. For the 
women’s work there are two foreign and 
two native evangelistic workers. There 
are, too, many willing hands to help, both 
in the Sunday-school work and in the 
various preaching halls. In a new Sun- 


_ day-school, made possible by the new 


church, eight of the older students in 
the boys’ school have volunteered to act 
as teachers, and the work promises to 
grow indefinitely. In the section outside 
the city there is a clerical staff of one 


foreign and one native clergyman, and 
one catechist. 

It is indeed with grateful hearts that 
we who have watched this work for 
Christ, some for longer, some for shorter 
periods, see now, as the centre of our 
future work this beautiful new church. 
We all, Chinese and Americans alike, 
look with great thankfulness to the past, 
and with great hope to the future. In 
all our happiness one point especially 
stands out—that in all this work those 
at home have their share. Without their 
help God’s work here could never with 
the same appeal touch men’s hearts. The 
new church to which they may now come 
is its own eloquent appeal to all the 
Chinese to come and worship our com- 
mon Lord in “the beauty of holiness.” 


f] 
THE MISSING WORD 


The Rev. Willis R. Hotchkiss, a missionary in 
eastern equatorial Africa, tells this incident 
to illustrate the difficulty of reaching a peo- 
ple who have no written language. Speaking 
of h’s life with one of the interior tribes, he 
says: 


HERE was one word which it took 
me two years and a half to get. 
It was in my thought by day and in my 
dreams by night, and I shall never for- 
get the thrill of joy that came to me 
when the long search was rewarded. 
One night my people were seated 
around the camp-fire. JI listened to 
their stories, and finally my head-man, 
Kikuvi, told a story of a man who was 
attacked by a lion. But he did not say 
a word that I could construe to be the 
one I wanted. I was about to turn 
away, when he turned to me and said: 
“Bwa-na nu-ku-than-i-wa na Ki-ku-vi.” 
— “The master was saved by Ki-ku-vi.” 
I immediately said to him, “Uk-u-than- 
je Bwa-na?”—“You saved the master?’ 
“Yes,” said he. “Why,” said I, “this is 
the word I’ve keen wanting you to tell 
me all these days, because I wanted to 
tell you that Jesus, the Son of God, 
died to ” He turned to me, his 
black face lighting up in the lurid blaze 
of the camp-fire, and said, “Master, I 
understand now! This is what you have 
been trying to tell us all these moons. 
Jesus died to save us.” 


A THIRTY YEARS: 


CONGREGATIONAL mission- 

ary in ‘South Africa tells of an 

old white-headed Zulu who for 

thirty years struggled against 
the heathen customs that gripped him 
so securely until finally with God’s help 
he won. His name was Dweshula. “A 
mighty conflict was ever raging in his 
soul, Native preachers from the Um- 
zumbe church came up to hold services 
on Sunday quite regularly, so he had an 
uplifting influence about once a week. 
Often that influence lifted him up so 
high he was almost persuaded to give 
up his beer-pots and his wives and all 
his ways of darkness. At such times he 
would take off his skin aprons and put 
on trousers and shirt and coat and al- 
most renounce heathenism. Then down 
he would go again, and off came his 
trousers and on came the skins. Yet 
even when the skins were on, he would 
not cease to pray, nor to encourage his 
children to become Christians, nor him- 
self to attend church. For thirty years 
trousers and skins alternated in a long 
off-and-on process, and the conflict raged 
in that heathen soul. In that time 
Dweshula took to himself six wives. He 
was a rich man, possessing many cattle. 
He held so high a position in his tribe 
that he stood a good chance of becoming 
chief, had he lived. 

“Two years before he died the victory 
was won. Dweshula at last cut clean 
away from heathenism. He gave up his 
beer and all his wives save one. For the 
wives from whom he separated, he pro- 
vided houses and a comfortable support. 
After thirty years of struggle he joined 
the church, and the conflict was ended. 
Poor old Dweshula! What did he have 
to help him in all those years? Around 
him oceans of heathenism of the darkest 
sort; to save him, only the outstretched 
hand of Umzumbe church, and back of 
that the hand of the American churches. 
Yet back of all was the hand of the Sa- 
viour, whose messengers had brought to 
him the Gospel. 
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WAR 


“When dying he sent for the whole 
tribe to come and see him. With his 
last breath he told them that for many, 
many years he had fought to be a 
Christian, that the battle had been long 
and fierce, but that he had conquered 
and God had blessed him in it. ‘Now,’ 
he said, ‘when I am gone I want you all 
to become Christians.’ One year has 
passed since Dweshula’s death, and now 
in that remote spot, so far away in the 
wilds that missionaries can only rarely 
reach it, a great turning to the Lord has 
taken place. Thirty men have cut off 
their head-rings, and are washing off the 
grease and clay and are putting on 
clothes. Huts are being torn down and 
civilized houses are going up in their 
place. The school is so full that a plead- 
ing letter has come from our school- 
teacher there, begging for a second 
teacher to come and help. One of our 
preachers went there recently to hold a 
service. He had 300 at the service. The 
people say to each other, ‘It is Dwes- 
hula’s God we are worshipping,’ and 
Dweshula’s God is dear to them. They 
love the God who could make such a 
man. In times of famine was it not 
Dweshula who used to send his cows 
here and there to the poor to be milked 
for the babies until the stress was over? 
Was it not Dweshula who used to inspan 
his fourteen oxen into his big wagon 
and cart a load of corn for the poor 
people free of charge 2” 
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N enthusiastic friend of Tur Spirir 
or Misstons writes as follows: “It 
is almost incomprehensible to me to 
meet women who have been Auxiliary 
workers the best part of their lives and 
have never read or taken Tue Spirit or 
Missions. We met one the other day 
who was over seventy years old, and she 
tcok four Church papers but had never 
taken THE Sprrir or Missions. She has 
at last subscribed.” 


A JAPANESE STATESMAN’S VIEW OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN: JAPAN 


A Statement by Count Okuma 


This statement by one of the most distinguished of Japanese states- 
men, not himself a Christian, is published in the October International 


Review of Missions. 


The impression which Christianity hag made upon 


the mind of this man is so significant as to deserve a wide publicity. 
Of course, to the Christian Count Okuma’s estimate of what is essential 
and vital will seem altogether inadequate, but his frank recognition of 
the need of a religious faith and of the influence of Christianity is most 


significant. 


of inward struggle, of restless- 
ness, of testing the teachings and 
ideals of the past. But we Jap- 
anese for the past zeneration have been 
so absorbed in the struggle for existence 
both individually and nationally that we 
have hardly had time to attend to’ the 
interests of the higher life. We have at- 
tempted to master centuries of western 
development in a few decades. But al- 
though we have paid too little attention 
to the problems of religion, we have not 
been uninfluenced by religious ideals. 
For example, although Christianity has 
enrolled less than 200,000 believers, yet 
the indirect influence of Christianity 
has poured into every realm of Jap- 
anese life. It has been borne to us on 
all the currents of European civiliza- 
tion; most of all, the English language 
and literature, so surcharged with 
Christian ideas, has exerted a wide and 
deep influence over Japanese thought. 
Christianity has affected us not only 
in such superficial ways as the legal ob- 
servance of Sunday, but also in our 
ideals concerning political institutions, 
the family, and woman’s station. Even 
our lighter literature, such as fiction and 
the newspapers, betrays the influence of 
Anglo-Saxon and German literature and 
personalities. Not a few ideals in 
Japan which are supposed to have been 
derived from Chinese literature are in 
reality due to European literature. 
The Chinese influence may still supply 
the forms, but the soul has come from 
Christianity. Japanese law to-day is 


| Japan as in the West it is an era 


“of life itself. 


more closely related to Europe tha 
China. This is noticeably true in the 
ease of our revised law codes, for, al- 
thowgh our social structure still revolves 
around the family, yet our laws are in- 
creasingly recognizing the sacredness 
and worth of the individual, which is 
pre-eminently a Christian ideal. 

A few years ago anxious souls feared 
that all religious faith was about to be 
engulfed by the waves of doubt and crit- 
icism. Some German scholars think 
that they have killed religion, and that 
it only awaits burial. Even in England 
not a few persons consider religion to 
be very ill, but a diagnosis shows that 
only the forms, the wrappings of relig- 
ion, have been broken, while its life and 
transforming power are unimpaired; for 
the religious sentiment, the bond be- 
tween God and man, is imbedded in hu- 
man nature beyond the power of criti- 
cism to destroy it. Indeed, is it not 
true in religion as in biology, that the 
envelope of the germ must be cast off 
before the life at the centre can burst 
out and grow and propagate itself? De- 
spite all the progress of biological re- 
search and evolutionary philosophy, men 
are no nearer understanding the mystery 
So in the universe I be- 
lieve that the Ultimate, the source of 
life and power, is greater than man can 
define or conceive. Is it not what in re- 
ligion we call God, the heart of all be- 
ing? 

It is an inspiring thought that true 
religious ideals and experience of all 
races and peoples are bound to persist 
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and to form in time one noble and com- 
prehensive whole. As in biological evo- 
lution, so in religion, the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest is operating. The 
true and the good will persist, and the 
non-essential and false and ephemeral 
will be left, behind. As I read history, 
it seems to me that all religious con- 
troversies and wars have heen about 
non-essentials. The races are at bot- 
tom one, and truth is one. The fact of 
the power and worth of religion is ad- 
mitted by all; it is about the explana- 
tion of the fact that men debate so 
fiercely. There is an interchange of 
ideas to-day between East and West like 
the waves of electricity sent forth by 
the wireless telegraph, which no national 
boundaries can hem in. We can take 
courage as we approach nearer and near- 
er to an era of religious concord and of 
mutual recognition of the truth which 
each race possesses. When that era fully 
comes the kingdom of God will be here. 

The consciousness of immortality, of 
our relation to the unseen powers of the 
spiritual world, is ineradicable and uni- 
versal. It is as foolish to talk of the re- 
ligious sense being extirpated as of 
man’s appetite for food being destroyed. 
Man always has stretched out and al- 
ways will after the infinite and the eter- 
nal. It is our task to purify and elevate 
the vital and permanent elements in the 
religious and moral life of all lands. J 
firmly believe that we shall pierce 
through the dark doubts and perplexi- 
ties of to-day and come out into the 
dawn of a great unification of religions 
leading to the fraternity of all races and 
faiths. 

If I may presume to speak more di- 
rectly of Christianity, I would say that 
not a little of Christ’s teaching and of 
the miraculous in His life ought to be 
made subordinate and optional. It is 
unreasonable to expect highly educated 
modern Orientals to accept the whole 
body of Christian teaching even in the 
Gospels. The controversy wuether 
Christ was God or man is to me irrele- 
vant. What I want is to know about 
His central teachings; to come into con- 


tact with His superlative character and 
to understand His strange power to draw 
and inspire men. His miracles and His 
metaphysical nature are bypatlis; the 
main road is His character and His prin- 
ciples of love and service and brother- 
hood. ‘ 

It is the same with Shakamuni. His 
teaching contained peculiar elements 
which are useless to-day, but his spirit 
and his principles of the democracy of 
all men, of the sacredness of peace and 
of the supremacy of the spirit over the 
world and human passions,—these are 
forever valid. In birthplace, time and 
race Shaka differed from Jesus Christ, 
but the aim of both—the salvation of 
mankind—was the same. They were 
both eminent in their common con- 
sciousness of union with a supernatural 
power, but their modes of working out 
their consciousness were necessarily dif- 
ferent. 

I am but a child in religious matters 
and cannot give any detailed sugges- 
tions regarding the best methods of 
carrying on the Christian propaganda 
in Japan, but by way of caution I would 
say that all Christian workers should 
study Japanese history and ethics. For 
religion in Japan is a complex of old 
and new. The old faiths are so inter- 
woven and tangled that patience and 
study are required to understand them 
and to help believers in them to accept 
a new faith. Let Christians make an 
effort to find points of contact with 
Buddhism and Shinto; to cast aside the 
non-essentials and to emphasize the 
points of agreement. The watchword of 
true religionists should he tolerance and 
inclusiveness. I firmly believe that it is 
Japan’s mission to make a large con- 
tribution toward the blending of the 
East and the West, and the Christian 
movement in Japan should conceive its 
mission in some such spirit. 

It may be presumptuous, but I cannot 
doubt that Japan is destined to affect 
all the backward countries of Asia. 
Rome conquered by the sword, Japan 
will conquer by ideas. Just as Chris- 
tianity was expanded and shaped by the 
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thought and organization of the Roman 
Empire, so it must be affected if it is 
naturalized in Japan. And just as 
Christianity influenced northern Europe 
by way of Rome, so should Christianity 
influence Asia by way of Japan. We 
have- already been in a large degree sub- 
dued by European ideals, and it is for us 
to mediate them now to China and other 
neighboring countries. Many influences 
conspired to bring about the Chinese 
Revolution, but not the least was the 
influence of European thought mediated 
to China by Japan through her printing 
presses and school-teachers, and through 
the thousands of Chinese students who 
have thronged to Tokyo. In saying 
these things I am not moved by narrow 
nationalism, but by a true regard for 
the welfare of other nations and races. 
I am only anxious that Japan should do 
her part well in the great drama now 
being played. 

Japan received Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism from India, China and Korea, 
and under their influence she declined. 
But under the impact of western Chris- 
tianized thought, Japan has revived. 
China and India also have pined under 
their old faiths. It is clear that their 
only hope is to follow the example of 
Japan and welcome western thought. 
Despite her loss of independence, Korea 
is really fortunate in having been swept 
by Japan into the fresh stream of 
western thought and _ institutions. 
Japan’s salvation from ancient times has 
been in welcoming and absorbing for- 
eign ideals and faiths. Other Asiatic 
countries must do likewise. 

The future calls us to still greater 
things. It is a temptation for an old 
man like me, or for a nation, to keep 
looking backward. We must strive to 
forget the past, to put away our pride 
and press toward the future. Japan is 
now in the main current of the world’s 
life. She is bound to become an active 
factor in it, and at this juncture Chris- 
tianity must strive to adapt itself to the 
actual present needs of Japan, must keep 
pace with the nation’s growth, and must 
help to guide her in this time of stress 


and transition. I earnestly hope that all 
branches of Christianity may get into 
closer co-operation, and may together 
tackle the great problems before them. 
As an educator, I am concerned about 
the moral education of our youth. In- 
tellectual education by itself has high 
moral value, but it is not enough. Un- 
fortunately the ethical instruction given 
according to the direction of the De- 
partment of Education is shallow—it 
urges patriotism and loyalty without 
giving a reasonable and fundamental 
motive for them. It is not thorough- 


going. At the same time it is too ab- 
stract. Youth needs practical, concrete 
morality, and inspiration by contact 


with noble, unselfish teachers. Of course 
it is impossible to introduce religion 
formally into the schools, but outside of 
school religion should have free play 
and be presented earnestly by intelligent 
exponents, for religion is an indispens- 
able factor in complete manhood. 
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HE most recent information states 
that something less than $9,000 is 


~ now needed by Archdeacon Russell to 


make it possible to claim the $10,000 of- 
fered by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
which will wipe out the remaining debt 
of St. Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, Va. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
have the following testimony of Dr. 
Booker T. Washington with regard to 
the character of the work done at St. 
Paul’s: “I think I have never made a 
visit anywhere that pleased me so much. 
I can now speak with authority concern- 
ing the value and wide influence of your 
work at Lawrenceville. You certainly 
have succeeded finely in getting the con- 
fidence of the Colored People, but you also 
have the support and ood will of the 
white people to a remarkable degree. I 
commend and congratulate you most 
highly. You have already done a life 
work, but I hope you will have many 
years spared for some further and high- 
er usefulness,” 


A NINE YEARS’ PILGRIMAGE 
By the Reverend 8S. Harrington Littell, of Hankow 


HEN pass- 
ing the 
corner of 
the Wu- 

chang wall one day, we 
saw a man _ prostrate 
on the ground just in 
front of us. In a mo- 
ment he was up, and 
took three steps forward 
along the way we were 
going. Then he dropped 
down again, bent over in 
front a moment, then 
rose and took three 
more steps. His back 
was toward us, so we did 
not guess what was the 
meaning of this until 
we came to his side. 
We then saw that he 
was a Buddhist priest, 
and that he was making 
a pilgrimage. All he 
carried was a very small 
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stool which he placed 


before him on_ the 
ground at every step, © 


and which he touched 
with his forehead. At- 
tached to the stool was a 
wire arrangement for 
holding two incense 
sticks, having one 
lighted, which gave out 
the usual smoke and 
sweet scent. Strapped 
upon his back was a tin 
box, holding many such 
sticks, and around his 
waist a belt with a few 
cash (copper money) 
tied in it. That was all 
the impedimenta he had. 
The usual suit of gray 
stuff, no hat, shorn head, 


with the scarmarks of. 


burning candles visible 
—reminders of his pro- 
fession as a_ priest— 
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these all showed his state of life. At 
first I though he would not stop his 
pilgrimage to speak with us, but he 


seemed willing enough 
te do so. A small piece 
of wood hanging on his 
breast showed what he 
was doing, whence he 
came, and whither he was 
going, and recorded the 
names of former temples 
and shrines he had visited 
on this pilgrimage. But 
I gained more informa- 
tion from him than from 
his signboard. He has 
been walking thus in 
three-step measures for 
seven years already. In 
this period he has gone 
through Shansi and 
Shensi provinces to the 
capital of Sze Chuen, and 
along the Yang-tse down 
to Wuchang. He was di- 
rected toward Kiukiang 
when we saw him, and 
from there will go direct- 
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ly east to Ning Po on the coast, and end 
at Puto near Ninghai—a famous shrine 
on the Chusan Archipelago, southeast of 


Shanghai. We calculated 
that he had already 
travelled 2,600 miles, and 
has about 700 more to go, 
so that he will probably 
be on the road for nearly 
two years more. He de- 
pends on charity by the 
way for his food and 
lodging, and apparently 
gets it. The out-door life 
and exercise seem to agree 
with him, for he is one of 
the biggest and healthiest 
Chinese I have ever seen, 
and a great contrast to 
the usual run of Buddhist 
priests. 

The Puto temples, 
where his journey is to 
end, are famous. Like 
the establishment on 
Golden Island in the 
Yang-tse, they have been 
helped and favored by 
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Chinese Emperors at different periods. 
These two places are about the richest 
and most popular monasteries in China. 
At Puto, they say, 2,000 priests live, 
in the most beautiful surroundings of 
art and nature that can be found in 
China, though the place is run down, 
and the priests vile. No women are al- 
lowed to live on the island, and no men 
except the priests and their employees. 
The Goddess of Mercy is supposed to 
have visited it, and her image is the 
principal object of worship. Everyone 
you meet says “Ometo Fiih,” the great 
Buddhist formula, and everywhere you 
look you see the characters of these 
words. 


THE STONE SET TO FRIGHTEN SPIRITS 


A Nine Years’ Pilgrimage 


J asked the pilgrim if he prayed as 
he journeyed. He said, yes; and I asked 
what he said. “Ometo Fuh” and “God- 
dess of Mercy,’ he replied—only those 
two phrases. We wished him “Peace” 
on his journey, admired his devotion and 
zeal—mistaken though it be—hoped for 
him the bliss he thus blindly sought, 
though in ways he is ignorant of, and 
walked on ahead. As we turned around 
the city wall we looked back, and saw 
him in the distance prostrating himself, 
and creeping along his slow journey like 
a snail. 

We could not help being struck by the 
devotion of the man, and his efforts to 
attain a better place and high reward 
in the next life. He believes he is heap- 
ing up merit which shall buy for him 
the coveted Nirvana, and that he will 
become a Buddha in that state, and he 
knows of no other way of securing the 
desired end. 

God help all such blind seekers after 
truth, and reward all that is honest and 
faithful in their efforts by bringing them 
at last to His holy hill and to His 
Temple, to the feet of Him who is the 
Way, the Truth and the Life. 


T 


A GUARDIAN OF THE 
RIVERSIDE 


Nie our mission compound in Soo- 

chow, China, is a small body of 
water which claims each year a victim. 
Recently a young woman was mysteri- 
ously drowned at night. “The river 
spirit dragged her down,” the people 
said. A shaft of stone, inscribed with 
prayers to Buddha, has been erected near 
the spot to frighten the river spirit 
should it come out again. A Chinese 
gentleman in Soochow gives this de- 
scription of the stone: 

“This stone is about four feet long 
and has seven equal sides. It is carved 
with seven sentences, one on each side. 
Its name is called “Seven She Lai.” It 
was placed by the river for the purpose 
cf keeping devils already drowned in it 
from tempting men or children to take 
their places. 


A SAMPLE OF THE GOVERNMENT’S IRRIGATION WORK IN IDAHO 


THE MAGICIAN’S WAND IN IDAHO 


RRIGATION is a modern magi- 


cian’s wand. Its results can be 

seen all through the West. For a 

specific instance, take Idaho— 
twice as large as the State of New 
York. Once Idaho was looked upon as 
a hopeless desert. Through irrigation, 
arid sage-brush valleys are being trans- 
formed into beautiful fruit orchards 
and alfalfa ranches. Thousands of peo- 
ple are moving in. 

There was a time when the lure of 
gold and silver led people to Idaho. 
So the state was originally settled by 
miners. Thousands of people rushed 
across the continent that they might 
dig a fortune out of the ground. In 
many parts of Idaho mining is still car- 
ried on with large success, but people 
are attracted to-day by the farms rather 
than the mines. Up among the moun- 
tains of Idaho there can be found to- 
day a town with a small, poor and dis- 


heartened population living in ram- 
shackle buildings, which was at one 
time the home of 12,000 vigorous men. 

Most of Idaho’s three hundred towns 
and villages have been developed in the 
last ten years, during which time its 
population has more than doubled. 
Only three other states have a similar 
record. Unfortunately, there has been 
a large Mormon immigration. Fully 
one-third of Idaho’s population has 
come in from, Utah. 

The Church has her work among 
miners and ranchers, fruit men and 
cowboys, sheep-herders and Indians. 
Most of the non-Mormon population has 
come from the states of the Middle West, 
where the Church failed to see her op- 
portunity two or three generations ago, 
so that she gains but little now in 
Idaho through immigration. 

The district has sixteen clergymen in 
active service. This means that if 
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Idaho’s area were distributed among 
them, each clergyman would have a par- 
ish as large as the state of Connecticut. 
When Idaho was set apart as a missionary 
district in 1898, there were 700 communi- 
cants and nine parishes and missions. 
To-day there are 1,983 communicants 
and sixty-nine parishes and missions. 

Two enterprises of the Church in 
Idaho deserve special mention. St. 
Margaret’s School for girls, in Boisé, 
was established by Bishop Talbot. It 
renders an inestimable service in mak- 
ing possible the education of girls and 
young women whose homes are in the 
mining towns and on the _ isolated 
ranches, where there are no_ school 
privileges. At St. Margaret’s, in ad- 
dition to an excellent education, they 
receive careful Christian training and 
many of them go back to their homes 
devoted Churchwomen, to help better 
religious conditions throughout the 
new country. Unfortunately, St. Mar- 
garet’s has no endowment and so is 
frequently unable to receive a pupil who 
gives much promise but whose parents 
are unable to provide the means of her 
education. Most of the pupils do pay 
what for a new country are generous 
fees. Bishop Funsten hopes sometime 
to have a similar school for boys. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, also in Boisé, 
is another institution that has done an 
immense amount to commend the 
Church to the people of the state. To 
it there come the sick folk from mining 
camps and ranches, travellers who have 
been overtaken by illness on their jour- 
ney across the continent, young men 
who have gone “out West” to work in 
the irrigation service, and young women 
who have been teaching in some of the 
public schools. In a single year it cares 


for as many as a thousand people. Its 
work could be further extended if an 
additional building were provided. 
Bishop Funsten hopes that before long 
he may be able to secure an adjoining 
piece of property, so that the hospital 
may own an entire city block, and so be 
protected from encroachments, while it 
also has room to expand. 

The Church in Idaho has work among 
the Bannock and Shoshone Indians on 
the Fort Hall Reservation. They are a 
picturesque and attractive branch of the 
Indian family, just emerging from 
pagan conditions. Bishop Funsten 
says: “I do not know of any more at- 
tractive bit of scenery than to stand 
out on the sage-brush plain, not far 
from our mission house (where we have 
cur school for Indians), look away across 
the Snake River Valley, and see the 
tepees, here and there, of the Indians, 
and, far off, the tall Saw-Tooth Moun- 
tains with their rugged outline and 
their snowy peaks. It is just the 
scenery that one might have looked on 
years ago. Around these tepees are the 
Indians in their variegated costumes, 
their spotted ponies, and their little 
children, still playing with bow and 
arrow. Our Church work with them 
has largely yet to be done. Last year, 
however, our clergyman, who has twenty 
children in his school, and who also 
visits the government school, where there 
are two hundred, baptized one hundred 
Indians and presented eighty for con- 
firmation. Our hope for doing anything 
for the Indians lies chiefly with the 
young people, and so the school ought 
to be sustained and scholarships pro- 
vided for these Indian children, so that 
none will be sent away who knocks at 
the Church school for admission.” 


A CAMP OF 


IDAHO INDIANS 


THE GEORGE C. THOMAS MEMORIAL HALL, BOONE UNIVERSITY, 
WUCHANG, CHINA 


This newest and most complete building of Boone University has just been finished 
and stands as a memorial to the late Treasurer of the Board of Missions 


A CLUSTER OF MEMORIALS IN MID-CHINA 
By Edward M. Merrins, M.D. 


CATTERED over our foreign 
mission fields, bearing testimony 
to good lives lived far away, and 
enshrining somewhat of the 

beauty of those lives, may be found me- 
morial buildings bearing honored names, 
Like the alabaster box from which oint- 
ment was poured forth in honor of the 
Master, they are fragrant with blessed 
memories of love and sacrifice. How 
much more vivid is such a memorial, 
from which the influences of Christian 
sympathy and service go out to bless a 
neighborhood, than would be a pile of 
stones in some city of the dead! More 
and more Christian folk are realizing 
that loved ones are best commemorated 
by seeking to extend and perpetuate the 
service they strove to render while on 
earth. 


An interesting group of such memor- 
ials is found in the compound of Boone 
University, Wuchang. There are ten 
buildings, bearing the names of three 
bishops, two laymen, seven women and 
one child. The study of them furnishes 
suggestive bits of missionary history and 
biography. . 


Bishop Boone Memorial—1871 


The first missionaries of the Church 
reached China in 1834, but in 1845, 
when Bishop Boone arrived in Shanghai 
with a party of missionaries we settled 
down to our present field of work in the 
Yang-tze Valley. In 1864, after twenty- 
seven years of faithful and adventurous 
pioneer service, the good bishop died. 
The closing months were full of trouble. 
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THE BISHOP BOONE MEMORIAL 


His wife being very ill he was advised 
to take her back to the States as the one 
chance of saving her life, but she died 
on the voyage and was buried in Suez. 
In very poor health himself, the bishop 
returned to China. During the journey 
a terrible cyclone was encountered, which 
almost caused the ship to founder. He 
lived to reach Shanghai, but became 
rapidly worse and died a month later. 
In 1866 his successor, Bishop Chan- 
ning M. Williams, selected Wuchang as 
the centre of work in the interior. 
Through the self-denying efforts of the 
missionaries means were found for the 
erection of a boys’ boarding-school, 
which, in memory of the first bishop, 
was called the “Boone Memorial 
School.” In October, 1871, it was opened 
with five pupils. Before the close of the 
year the number had increased to six- 
teen. This institution is now Boone 
University, with over four hundred stu- 
dents in its various departments. It is 
impossible for us to estimate the benefit 
to China of the generations of students 
who have been influenced by the intel- 
lectual and religious instruction received 
in the institution. As long as the 
Church exists in China the name of our 
first bishop will be well remembered. 


The principal school 
buildings, standing on 
the original site, form 
an imposing quad- 
rangle. The one shown 
in the illustration is 
on the east side. The 
original buildings, 
which were very small, 
have long since disap- 
peared, 


Jane Bohlen Me- 
morial—1875 


As soon as the 
school for boys was 
well started, it was in- 
evitable that the mis- 
sion should open a 
school for girls. The 
funds for this purpose were  pro- 
vided by Miss Jane Bohlen, and when 
the school was built it was named after 
her. The enterprise at first was on a 
small scale. For years there were sel- 
dom more than twenty pupils in the 
school, as the Chinese did not then ap- 
preciate the value of a good modern ed- 
ueation for girls. Gradually as the 
Church grew and _ public’ opinion 
changed the number of pupils increased 
until the building became utterly inade- 
quate. In 1899 a building large enough 
to accommodate over seventy girls was 
erected and called St. Hilda’s. In turn, 
this has become too small. Land has 
now been purchased outside the city 
walls on which to erect buildings that 
will meet our needs, it is expected, for 
a long time to come. Hundreds of girls 
have been educated in this institution 
and have gone out into the world to ex- 
ercise a good influence in the home. 
Further, the school has been a refuge 
for not a few girls who were friendless 
and homeless. To educate and save 
these little ones from the evil of the 
world, besides doing such a large educa- 
tional work, is surely an enterprise that 
was well worth starting, and a noble me- 
morial, 
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The original build- 
ing, rapidly falling to 
decay, is now occupied 
as a dwelling by two 
missionary families. In 
this connection it may 
be well to point out 
that it is not always 
possible to keep a me- 
morial building to its 
original use. Not only 
the expansion of work, 
but many other causes, 
may render necessary 
the transfer of an in- 
stitution to another 
site, and the diversion 
of the vacated building to other pur- 
poses. But such changes are never made 
without the greatest consideration, and 
the memorial character of the original 
building is, as far as possible, always 
preserved. 


Hlizabeth Bunn Memorial— 
1883 


The first physician appointed to Wu- 
chang was Dr. A. C. Bunn, who reached 
the city in 1874. Almost immediately 
he was overwhelmed with work, and 
many of his patients were women and 
children. Seeing the great amount of 
unrelieved suffering among the latter, 
he urged the appointment of a lady 
physician. Pending her arrival he 
rented a small house and opened it as a 
hospital for them. With the approval 


THE ELIZABETH BUNN MEMORIAL 


THE JANE BOHLEN MEMORIAL 


of the Board it was named after his wife, 
who had died earlier in the year, sudden- 
ly and unexpectedly, after an illness of 
only a few hours’ duration. Mrs. Bunn 
was much beloved by her foreign asso- 
ciates, and her interest and gentle sym- 
pathy endeared her to the Chinese. In 
1880 the serious illness of his eldest son 
compelled Dr. Bunn to return to the 
United States. Mainly owing to his ef- 
forts, funds were raised for a proper hos- 
pital, which was built and opened in 
1883. As the annual mission reports 
show, thousands of women and children 
have been cured or relieved by those in 
charge. 

In the course of time the character of 
the neighborhood changed, becoming less 
occupied by the poor and needy as the 
land was covered more and more by 
government and missionary institutions. 
The advisability of moving the hospital 
to a more populous part of the city be- 
gan to be seriously considered. When 
the rapid growth of Boone University 
made it necessary to find accommoda- 
tion for additional students the hospital 
was transferred to the University to be 
used as a dormitory. The medical work 
was then started in a distant part of the 
city, where it has since grown by leaps 
and bounds. It is still being carried on 
in a native house as at the first—not at 
all a suitable arrangement, but it is 
hoped that funds will soon be forthcom- 
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ing to erect a new hospital which will 
continue to bear the. name of “The 
Elizabeth Bunn Memorial Hospital.” 


Abiel Abbot Low Memorial— 
1894 

The medical work for men in Wu- 
chang, begun in 1874, was for twenty 
years carried on in native buildings. 
This was unsatisfactory, as a Chinese 
dwelling can never be made into a really 
good hospital. On the death, in 1893, 
of Mr. Abiel Abbot Low, for many years 
one of the leading merchants of Canton, 
his sons, Mr. A. A. Low and Mr. Seth 
Low, as a memorial of their father, gave 
the money to build and equip a hospital 
for men in Wuchang. It was built and 
opened in 1894. Semi-Chinese in style, 
and built on the pavilion plan, which 
was the prevailing architectural fashion 
for hospitals in those days, the effect was 
very pleasing to foreigners and Chinese 
alike. (See cover of this issue.) One 
of our missionaries, now a bishop, who 
had seen foreign hospitals in other Chi- 
nese cities, boldly declared that our hos- 
pital at that time was the very best in 
the whole empire. ‘Nowadays, we are 
glad to state, there are fine hospitals in 
all parts of the country. 


THE BISHOP WILLIAMS MEMORIAL 


In the first year of its occupation 
there was a total attendance of over 
twelve thousand sick and injured peo- 
ple, and the work has continued with in- 
creasing. success until the present time. 
Who can estimate the value of such a 
memorial ? 

A few years ago the changes and 
chances of the mission field led to a 
change of location. Boone University 
was growing, and it was judged that the 
whole of the compound should be re- 
served to meet its needs. The southern 
half of the city, containing the princi- 
pal public buildings, and most of the 
large factories where accidents occur, 
was without a hospital for men, and 
there was no mission to undertake the 
work unless ours did so; lastly, it was 
hoped that by the change more cordial 
relations would be established with a 
neighboring mission which has a hos- 
pital very close to our compound. 

Accordingly, the move was made. The 
Low Memorial building was taken over 
by the University. A large house 
owned by Manchus was leased and 
changed into a hospital. On the out- 
break of the revolution a year ago the 
family disappeared, and for a time it 
was feared they were among the 
massacred. For- 
tunately t his 
was not the 
case, but they 
have not yet 
ventured to re- 
turn to the city. 
As the lease has 
now expired the 
house must soon 
be surrendered 
either to the 
original owners 
or to the Repub- 
lican Govern- 
ment. It is time 
that the mission 
should have a 
hospital entirely 
its O° wits LG 
some extent the 


THE BISHOP INGLE MEMORIAL 


mission has shared with the Chi- 
nese in the vicissitudes and misfor- 
tunes of the Revolution. It” was 


reckoned that the University would be 
able to pay the price of the buildings it 
had taken over out of the fees of the ad- 
ditional students it was expected to 
gain; but the disastrous fire of Hankow 
and other calamities of the war have 
unfortunately diminished the number of 
its paying students, and so far it has 
done no more than pay the interest on 
its obligations. The appeal now being 
made to the Church to meet the needs 
of new China it is 
hoped will soon enable 
the statement to be 
made once more that 
in Wuchang the mis- 
sion has one of the 
finest hospitals in the 
whole country. 


Bishop Williams 
Memorial—1898 


During the head- 
mastership of the Rev. 
8. C. Partridge the 
number of pupils in 
Boone School steadily 
increased. It became 
necessary to appeal for 


funds to provide for their accommodation. 
Having taken his theological course at the 
Berkeley Divinity-school under the fa- 
mous Bishop John Williams, of Con- 
necticut, Mr. Partridge—now Bishop of 
Kansas City—made a special appeal to 
the alumni of the Divinity-school to 
erect a building in memory of their old 
friend and bishop. The appeal was suc- 
cessful. In 1898, the Bishop Williams 
Hall was built and opened. It is on the 
south side of the school quadrangle, and 
contains class-rooms and dormitories. 


THE WARD MEMORIAL 
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Ward Memorial—1898 


Miss Lily Funsten Ward was not as 
young as most missionaries who offer 
for service, and as she had never before 
been far from her quiet Virginia home, 
life in China involved no slight sacrifice. 
But the call of God was more to her 
than the love of home. She worked hard 
and successfully at the language, and was 
soon given charge of the Jane Bohlen 
School. In less than three years, how- 
ever, the call came to higher service. 
Attacked by a severe and painful disease, 
which the heat of that climate ag- 
gravated, she was ordered in the 
summer to a cooler and _ healthier 
part of the country, but died on 
the journey. To a remarkable degree 
she had won the respect and affection of 
foreigners and Chinese. After her 
death it was found she had bequeathed 
funds to build a Divinity-school as a 
memorial of her relatives, Julia Anne 
Ward and Emily Funsten. The build- 
ing, erected in 1898, also stands as a 
memorial of herself. Not a few of our 
young Chinese clergy, now doing good 
and faithful service, received their the- 
ological training in this Divinity-school. 


Bishop Ingle Memorial—1906 


The diocese of one of our first mis- 
sionary bishops comprised the whole of 
our stations in China and Japan. It 
soon became possible to make China a 
separate diocese, and then to confine 


THE ZABRISKIE MEMORIAL 


our actual work to Shanghai and the 
valley of the Yang-tze. In 1901 this 
enormous district was divided into the 
dioceses of Shanghai and Hankow. On 
Bishop Graves taking the former, the 
Rey. J. Addison Ingle was elected Bish- 
op of Hankow. It is difficult to be re- 
strained in language when speaking of 
Bishop Ingle and his work. He was one 
of those rare souls who from their birth 
seem destined to high service for God. 
He was a most earnest Christian; kind, 
wise and courageous. Withal he pos- 
sessed marked administrative ability, and 
was a fine Chinese scholar and speaker. 
He gave promise of being one of the , 
most notable missionaries of his day and 
generation. His death at an early age, 
after an episcopate of less than three 
years, was an unexpected and grievous 
loss. Ingle Hall, opened in 1906, a large, 
handsome building, containing class- 
rooms, dormitories, lecture hall, and the 
general dining hall, was built by numer- 
ous friends as a tribute to the value of 
his missionary career. 


Zabriskie Memorial—1906-1910 


When the buildings of St. Peter’s 
Hospital were transferred to the univer- 
sity, and the medical work was moved 
to a distant part of the city, an infirm- 
ary on the compound became necessary 
for the accommodation and treatment of 
boys who fall ill while at school. In 
1906, Mrs. Kate Forrest Gray sent a gift 
to the mission to perpetuate in some way 
the memory of her grandchild, Helen 
Romeyn Zabriskie, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Zabriskie, of New York 
City, who had died the previous year 
when only thirteen years old. At first 
the money was used to add an additional 
story to St. Peter’s Hospital. After the 
transfer of the hospital to the university, 
in order to preserve the medical charac- 
ter of the memorial, financial arrange- 
ments were made so that the gift of 
Mrs. Gray could be used to build the in- 
firmary. It was accordingly built and 
opened in 1910. As there are over four 
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BOONE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The large assembly hail in this building is 
the Stokes Memorial 


hundred students in connection with the 
university, it is always occupied during 
term time, and is sometimes quite full. 
It is a touching and lasting memorial of 
the young, for the benefit of the young. 


Stokes Memorial—1910 

It is a little surprising that the Chi- 
nese, with their genuine love of learning, 
kave so few public libraries. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are only three, and 
these are small and not easily accessible. 
The Boone University Library, opened in 
1910, will be of great service therefore, 
not only to the four hundred and more 
students connected with the university, 
but also to the far larger number of 
students in the Government institutions 
of learning, and to the educated young 
men of the three cities of Hankow, Han- 
yang and Wuchang, to all of whom the 
privileges of the library are extended. 
A large hall, capable of seating several 
hundred, in which public lectures could 
be given and religious meetings held, for 
the benefit particularly of the student 
class, being also greatly needed, provis- 


ion for this valuable addition to the li- 


brary was made by Miss Olivia Phelps 
Stokes in memory of her sister, Miss 
Caroline Phelps Stokes, who died in 
1909. It is named the Stokes Hall. 


George C. Thomas Memorial— 
1912 


Ordinary Church members have the 
joy of giving without the wearing burden 
of responsibility; missionaries have the 


honor of battling direct with heathen sin 
and ignorance. But the value and ex- 
tent of the work done by those who stand, 
as it were, between the Church at home 
and the Church in the field, is perhaps 
not always appreciated as it should be. 
In our late Treasurer, Mr. George CO. 
Thomas, the Church had a most faithful 
and efficient servant, and his name will 
always be held in grateful remembrance 
by those aware of his goodness and gen- 
erosity. It is well that we have a vis- 
ible and lasting memorial of him in the 
George C. Thomas Hall, just completed. 
Of classic architecture, containing lec- 
ture halls, class-rooms, laboratories and 
dormitories, it is the largest and finest 
building on the compound, and we dare 
say it is the finest in central China. 


For all these, whose names are held in 
honor among us, and whose visible me- 
morials are daily before our eyes, we 
thank God, and rejoice that their name 
and influence are perpetuated among the 
Chinese. Nor do we fail to bless Him 
also for all those, both great and small, 
who have given cheerfully of their sub- 
stance to carry on His work in this great 
land; even though their names are not 
linked with memorials,.they too share 
the glories and rewards of work well 
done. Remembering this, we of Boone 
University utter our accustomed prayer: 


“Blessed be Thy name, O Lord, for 
the founders and benefactors of this 
University; for all, whether living or 
dead, who have ‘befriended it with 
their ‘gifts, their labors, or their 
prayers and good-will. Reward thou 
them, O Lord, for all that they have 
done, out of Thy treasure which fad- 
eth not, eternal in the ‘heavens. 
Withhold not Thy hand, but raise up 
other helpers to enlarge and endow 
that which we have builded in Thy 
Name, and make us faithful in ad- 
ministering the trust committed unto 
us. The gold and the silver are 
Thine, and all things come of Thee: 
therefore do we look to Thy gracious 
and ready help in the furtherance of 
our plans, 'while we ‘adore Thee for 
all that Thou hast done for us in the 
past, through Jesus ‘Christ, our helper 
and our Redeemer. Amen. 


AN EVENING IN IFUGAODOM 
BISHOP BRENT’S TALK WITH THE MEN OF SAPAO 


N the gloaming the principal men 
of the community gathered about 
us and, seating themselves on their 
heels—what a convenience, always 

to carry your chair about with you, at- 
tached to your feet!—they put fire to 
their pipes and invited an interchange 
of confidences. Elders are held in high 
respect in Ifugaodom, and the chief 
spokesman of the assemblage was a 
venerable old gentleman with a long, 
straight, iron-gray beard. He began by 
expressing regret. that there were not 
more of his fellows with him to greet 
us and hear counsel at our lips. Then 
the following conversation took place: 

“How would you like some good 
American to come here and help you?” 

“We should like it. We need some- 
one to teach us. Anyone who came, 
padre, doctor, or teacher, would be wel- 
come.” 

“You would be glad to have a padre, 
then, to teach you about God?” 

“Vies.” 

“To you believe in God?” 

“Yes. We have two gods, Wigan and 
Bugan.” 

“Do you think that they love you?” 

“Yes. Else we would not have them 
as gods.” 

Here followed a disquisition on the 
second origin of the Ifugaos. Yonder 
at Mayoyao, after a great deluge which 
drowned everyone else, Wigan and Bu- 
gan, his wife, found foothold, and from 
this pair, who afterwards became gods, 
sprang the race. 

“What happens when people die?” 

“The good go up to heaven (lafigit), 
and the bad down to hell (infierno).” 

The warrior who dies from the spear 
has a special place of his own, a sort of 
Valhalla, and his body is buried in the 
hills, the ordinary citizen being buried 
near his house or, in the case of a few 
rich men, in a building constructed in a 
secluded spot to serve as a tomb. 

“Do you pray to your gods?” 
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“Yes, In our minds all the time, and 
especially when we kill animals for 
food.” 

As a confirmation of this last state- 
ment, we had noticed during the day a 
young pig being taken into a_ house 
where two men monotoned long prayers 
over its fated head before killing it. 

“We Americans also believe in God 
and in prayer. But there is only one 
God for Ifugaos, and Americans, and 
Spanish, and everyone.” 

“Yes. We know. It is Wigan.” 

“Call Him what you may, there is 
but one God. He is our Father—of 
Ifugaos, and Americans, and all people 
alike. Therefore we are your brothers. 
All of us are your brothers, and you are 


ours. We are here to help you as 
brothers.” 
“Yes. We believe that.” 


“Would it not be good to say a prayer, 
asking God’s blessing on you and our- 
selves? You think of God as the prayer 
is offered in English, and He will sure- 
ly bless you.” 

“We will do so. The Americans have 
travelled more than we, and are wise.” 

Then through the evening shadows the 
prayer went up to God for enlighten- 
ment, for strength, for protection 
against the evils of civilization, for wise 
and loving missionaries to guide these 
simple children of nature. Very still 
the dusky figures sat until the prayer 
was ended, then 

“We do not understand what was said, 
but we are sure it was good, and we 
were saying the same things in our 
minds.” 

Quietly they slipped away, one by 
one, into the darkness, and left us mus- 
ing under the stars on the destiny of the 
hill tribes of the Philippines and how 
America was fulfilling a solemn trust 
to the simple and the weak, till at last 
slumber’s soft veil stilled our queryings 
and gave halt to our doubts, 


“— § 


A SILENT SERMON IN SUGAMO PRISON 


The Rev. Yoshimichi Sugiura, who has done such a noble work among 
the poor and the degraded in Japan's greatest city, tells in his own words 
the story of an unique form of preaching which he adopted to impress 
the prisoners who could noi otherwise be reached. 


most all the gaols throughout this 

country, the Buddhist monks are 

occupied in the work of convert- 
ing the prisoners. But as far as I have 
heard, from those who have been there, 
their influence does very little for the 
criminals. 

It was long my hope, therefore, to see 
the actual condition of the prisoners, 
and, if possible, to give them some knowl- 
edge of our mighty God, and show them, 
who are in such sad state, the wondrous 
power of His Holy Ghost. Of course, it 
is impossible for me to get the consent 
of the Buddhists to preach our religion 
where they have monopoly. I know this 
very well, but it struck me that I would 
like to give those 13,000 prisoners in 
Sugamo gaol a sermon full of a spirit 
and power which they have never heard 
before. 

It must be, however, a silent sermon 
in the ears of those Buddhist monks. 
As Mr. Numari has been often confined 
there before his conversion, and is ac- 
quainted with the monks working in it, 
I made him ask them by telephone to 
give us permission to see the inside of 
the prison. On the ; 
next day, March 29th, 
1912, I went there 
with him and was re- 
ceived by Mr, Fuji- 
sawa, the head of the 
prison, in a fine re- 


Ile the gaols in Tokyo and in al- 


ception room. In talking with him, 
I explained to him that as the 
conversion of the soul is a spirit- 
ual act, it is not effected unless 
men come in contact with others of a 
higher character than themselves, and 
also told him about the method which I 
am using in my Union. I also meant to 
tell him in this way, that as long as the 
present monks are so low in character 
their work in it is vain. But he seemed 
not to understand what I meant. At 
any rate, however, he was very kind and 
gave an order to a higher jailer to guide 
us around, and at first we were taken 
into a long brick building which was one 
of the wings. 

The jailer opened a strong iron gate 
at the entrance to let us in and locked it 
again, and led us through it, explain- - 
ing everything. I saw the numerous 
cells on each side, but most of the oc- 
cupants in them were out at their work, 
and the few remaining were sweeping 
and cleaning the rooms. All things 
necessary for their daily life were well 
provided and in regular order. At the 
centre of the house, where the wings 
meet, we went up stairs and into a large 
hall. It was the assem- 
bly room, where the 
monks preach. The 
jailer opened a door that 
stood behind the plat- 
form, and showed us a 
splendid statue of Budd- 
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THE PRISON BUILDINGS AS SEEN FROM WITHIN THE GATE 


ha that reflected the golden sunlight but 
had no power in itself. It represented 
what was happening in that large, pretty 
hall, where there was no life, no power, 
no influence for good, everything being 
merely ornamental and mechanical. 
“Pitiful” is the only word that can ex- 
press our feeling at the scene. 

Next we were taken into countless 
workshops in other large buildings, and 
saw 1,300 criminals at diverse kinds of 
works. The news of Mr. Numari’s mar- 
vellous change had already reached the 
ears of his old friends, who were seen 
among them. In every workshop the 
criminals raised their heads to see who 
had come in, and when his friends unex- 
peetedly recognized Mr. Numari, their 
old companion, appearing before them in 
gentlemanly dress and with dignified 
manner, his appearance and his talking 
with me, making him seem almost like a 
different man, they must have been 
much astonished. Under the strict rules 
they could not utter a word, but they 
seemed to be much ashamed and hung 
their heads. This was the silent sermon 
I designed to give. 

Mr. Numari, who knew very well of 
their daily lives, told me that their talks 
that evening after they retired to their 
cells must have entirely been about our 
visit, and increased the impression which 
we had made on them. The words I 
wanted to speak were spoken by their 
own lips. 

When the jailer had gone through all 
the workshops, the hospital and bath- 
room, he brought us into the dining- 
room, where I was given some of the 
rice and other food which were just be- 
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ing prepared for the criminals, and my 
sympathy with those who have to eat 
such poor food every day was deepened 
greatly. 

After we returned home JI wrote a 
letter to Mr. Fujisawa to thank him for 
his kindness, and asked him to have the 
monks talk of the change of Numari in 
their sermon and exhort the criminals to 
repent, after his good example. I firmly 
believe that my silent sermon was not 
fruitless. We have already found an 
ex-criminal who was released not long 
after it and who bought a Bible. When 
he saw Mr. Numari he showed the book, 
saying, “There is no religion except the 
Christianity that can truly save the 
human soul!” 


CORRIDOR OF CELLS 


Sod school-house in the District of Kearney, with its group of Sunday-school children 


noe 1OLD INTHE HILLS” 
By Ruth M. Renick 


CONTINUAL roll of  green- 
brown floor, a great broad 
stretch of blue-white roof, 
and the best ventilation in the 

world—this is home in the sand hills. 
And the dwellers therein are as care-free 
and hospitable as fresh air and blue sky 
are apt to make one. 

When I had been in this household 
but two days it was suggested that we 
“stop off at Sunday-school on the way 
to the broncho-busting!” Although it 
was Sunday, I will frankly admit that 
the thought of a party of cowboys 
mounted on pitching horses was far 
more interesting to me than a little 
country church with the inevitable coun- 
try parson, a few dutiful children and 
some staid and faithful teachers. How- 
ever, it was certainly our duty, and I 
would, of course, be pleased to go. 

The day was quite warm; in fact, it 
was very hot, and after riding about 
two hours I began to look with some 
concern for the belfry of the church. 


We had not seen a human being or a 
dwelling of any kind except two deso- 
late claim shacks since we left the 
ranch. After jogging along in silence 
for the greater part of another hour, we 
came to a little sod house, where my host 
said we would stop for a while. There 
seemed to be more visitors than the 
house would comfortably hold, judging 
from the number of saddle-horses and 
conveyances of various types, but at any 
rate this would be better than travelling 
on to Sunday-school in the hot sun. 

On going in I was entirely bewildered 
to discover that the few who could find 
places were sitting on big, old-fashioned 
double desks. There were two rows of 
these seats, one on either side of the 
room, with five desks in each row. A 
centre aisle, a path to pass round a 
teacher’s desk and a little organ up in 
front was the only space left. The room 
could not have measured more than 
twelve by sixteen feet. There were three 
small windows on either side and the 
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door was at the back. The floor was well 
waxed, and I learned from enthusiastic 
comments that the dance the night be- 
fore was a great success. This evidently 
was a ranch schoolhouse, but surely the 
gathering was not a Sunday-school! 

Cowboys wearing kerchiefs about 
their necks and ranchers in _ shirt 
sleeves and vests joked and laughed with 
the women and girls, and_ general 
hilarity prevailed. They were not un- 
thoughtful, however, and to seat as many 
as possible they brought in the well- 
worn seats from their spring wagons. 
These were arranged very close together 
down the middle aisle, and when we 
were seated, three in a seat, I thought 
how little Easterners know of a real 
“sweat-shop.” My sense of the ridic- 
ulous began to mount high. 

The commotion now ceased, as a man, 
very much tanned and with the move- 
ment and appearance of a soldier, ad- 
vaneed to the teacher’s desk and an- 
nounced a hymn. A young lady began 
strenuously to pump the little organ, 
but the little fellow was very loath to 
join in and heaved regularly between 
notes. The hymn was executed in at 
least three different keys and with much 
enthusiasm. The tears rolled down my 
cheeks, my body trembled and my sides 
ached, for never before had I held so 
much laughter at one time. 

The leader now began to talk, and 
having been very disrespectful I deter- 
mined to give at least the impression of 
close attention. This, however, was un- 
necessary, for in a very few minutes I 
found myself listening as intently as 
the rest, and the humorous side of the 
proceeding was forgotten. This was no 
common man, and certainly this was no 
common Sunday-school. 

The little room was crowded and hot, 
and the air from the windows was al- 
most shut out by the men and boys 
seated outside to listen. All were ob- 
livious of their discomfort, and the 
decorum of an aristocratic city church 
prevailed. 


The sermon was drawn from a 


picture on the wall—Millet’s “Angelus” 
—and life was explained as love, labor 
and prayer. .These people of the plains 
were told that love of their fellow-men 
was Christianity, hence they were Chris- 
tians; that honest toil in God’s great 
out-of-doors was Christianity, hence 
again they were Christians, and as such 
to thank their Maker in their hearts and 
be exceeding glad, for by their good 
works they should be known and judged. 
This man talked not as one who con- 
sidered himself beyond reproach, but as 
man to man. He talked with sincerity 
and conviction, and the sceptical mind 
of the plains believed, for it could find 
no sham. 

And then, as the little organ wheezed 
forth the chords of the closing hymn, 
and these people, some of whom had 
travelled twenty-five miles across the 
prairie, joined in “God be with you 
till we meet again,” all discords were 
forgotten and the solemnity was almost 
more than I could endure. I had at- 
tended services in beautiful churches 
and cathedrals, but never had I heard 
oratory more splendid or beheld a con- 
gregation more devout. The Holy 
Spirit was indeed present. 

Thus did: I learn the great lesson— 
never to be forgotten—the great, all-em- 
bracing love of the Master, “as told in 
the hills.” 


HE American Les Society re- 
cently made a shipment of seven 
tons of Bibles for use in its South 
American work. 
1 


ROM December 31st to January 
8d the fifth annual Medical Mis- 
sionary Conference was held at Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, Michigan. With 
its customary hospitality, the Sanitar- 
lum management entertained all the 
missionaries who attended the confer- 
ence as its guests. Among the speakers 
were Methodist bishops from India, 
Africa and China, besides medical mis- 
sionaries from many lands. 


; 


- 
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A CHINESE WEDDING 
By the Reverend S. Harrington Littell 


WANT to tell you about a wedding 
experience I once had which, to 
say the least, was out of the or- 

; dinary. One of my well-known 
and faithful Christians came with Mr. 
Hwang, the Chinese deacon, to ask if 
he could borrow the guest-room of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Wuchang, for his 
wedding. He said he knew he could not 
expect to have a large wedding in the 
church during Lent, but that he must 
be married at once, or else his bride 
would suffer dreadfully, and perhaps 
even starve. That was rather startling, 
so I inquired into it farther, and this is 
what I learned. And herein lies a com- 
mentary on marriage and social life in 
China. 

Two days before, the man, who was a 
widower, went with a relative (as 
heathen as you can find) to the house of 
the lady who figures so prominently in 
this account. She was a widow, and as 
such had her own say as regards her 
future state. If she chose to remain 
single, great honor would accrue to her 
for her fidelity to her former husband. 
She must be fully persuaded in her own 
mind. No one can say that she must 
marry, or must not. The bridegroom 
had never seen her before, but liked her 
looks, and the engagement was an- 
nounced at once. He is not handsome, 
with two great tusk-like teeth project- 
ing out of his mouth, about the shade of 
yellow cheese. JI suppose he thought the 


chances of a wife were not large, be- 


eause girls are usually betrothed very 
young, and so he gladly embraced this 
opportunity. She said “Yes.” All he 
had to do now was to get her release 
from the family into which she had mar- 
ried, to which she rightfully belonged. 
He told his heathen relative to act as his 
middle man, and find out on what con- 
ditions the family would release the 
young widow. His middle man con- 
sulted with her middle man, and an- 


swered that 85,000 cash (about $45) 
would satisfy the claims of the family. 
That is a good deal, as you can get a 
slave girl for $10 or $15 any time. But 
this widow, only twenty-one years old, 
though perhaps never better than a 
slave, was worth it to him, so he agreed. 
He is just twice her age, and could not 
delay indefinitely or he might never find 
a wife. So he signed the papers and 
handed over the 85,000 cash to his mid- 
dle man. 

Then the widow’s family said that he 
must marry her at once. They were in 
no sense bound to support her any 
longer. She would never be of use ta 
them and they did not want her about. 
Widows in China who are engaged are 
too light-fingered and “extremely hard 
to deal with,” as Mr. Hwang explained. 
They are irresponsible persons between 
the time they decide to leave their pres- 
ent family and the time of entering the 
new husband’s family circle. They not 
infrequently get into all sorts of mis- 
chief, and have been known to change 
their minds and marry husbands other 
than the intended one. All this our 
friend, Mr. Ren Kwé Lin, knew, and 
hence his desire to get his bride before 
she slipped through his fingers. 

I asked if it would not be possible to 
delay the festivities until after Easter, 
and was persuaded that it would be im- 
possible. At the word “festivities” there 
was a general smile on all faces, because 
that word is hardly applicable to such a 
marriage as this. I finally agreed to 
have the wedding nex? day, quietly, at 
St. Saviour’s. I asked if the woman was 
a Christian. “No,” said the man, “not 
yet, but she knows she is to be after we 
are married, and is willing to be bap- 
tized.” 

Knowing the absolute control hus- 
bands have over their wives in China, 
and knowing also the faithfulness of the 
man, we decided that the woman should 
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be baptized as an infant, with reliable 
sponsors, having the promise of the hus- 
band that he would see that she was in- 
structed in the Faith. Such a proceed- 
ing seems strange indeed to us West- 
erners, and would be in our own land, 
but out here, somehow, where women 
have no will, no liberty, no say of their 
own, it does not seem so much out of the 
way. We decided therefore to baptize 
the woman just before the wedding, as 
a child, and then to marry her as an 
adult !* 

Four o’clock was the hour appointed, 
and to be sure that she should be in 
time she was told three. She lived out- 
side of the city, near St. Andrew’s. It 
was decided not to have the wedding at 
St. Andrew’s, because the groom did not 
want all the neighbors to know about it, 
or they would have demanded a feast, 
presents of money, ete., which he could 
not afford to pay. Besides, there would 
have been no end of beggars at the 
house, clamoring for food and money. 
So she was to walk on her little feet to 
the city gate, and there an ordinary 
sedan chair (not the customary gor- 
geous, red bridal chair) was to meet her 
and carry her to St. Saviour’s. Miss 
Wood was anxious to see the ceremony, 
so she and I went at four o’clock. We 
sat in the guest-room at St. Saviour’s 
for an hour or so, eating dough-balls, 
bean-cakes and other delicacies, and talk- 
ing with Mr. and Mrs. Hwang, while 
waiting for the bride and groom to ap- 
pear. At five Mr. Hwang and two of our 
school-teachers thought they had better 
start out toward the city gate and see if 
they could not hurry things along. They 
met the groom and sent him off to hurry 
up the middle men to hurry up the bride. 

Every little while the teachers and 
Mr. Hwang came back to say that there 
were no signs of the bride, and that 
they could not find out what was the 
matter. We feared that she had hidden 
herself, or run away. It looked as if 
she had repented and changed her mind. 


* More recently, however, after full consulta- 
tion, it has been decided in the mission not to 
baptize women as infants even in such circum- 
stances, but to give them the ph dee full course 
of instruction before baptism.—Ss. H. L, 


I felt sorry for the man; and he did not 
like to lose both his wife and his 85,000 
cash. Miss Wood, who was in a room 
with Mrs. Hwang, having long ago ex- 
hausted her Chinese vocabulary, grew 
sleepy and dozed in her chair. She said 
she knew now, as never before, the 
meaning of the words in Scripture: 
“While the bridegroom tarried, they all 
slumbered and slept.” 
arose, “They have come, they have 
come!” in which all the children of the 
neighborhood joined. 

I was in Mr. Hwang’s study, and put 
on my surplice and stole and waited. 
After half-an-hour Mr. Wen, an evan- 
gelist, came in, out of breath, and said, 
“She wont put her wedding clothes on 
She heard that a foreigner was to per- 
form the ceremony and she is scared to 
death, trembling all over. She has 
heard all those tales about the wicked- 
ness of foreigners, and probably has 
never seen one before except from a dis- 
tance. I have tried to quiet her by tell- 
ing her that Mrs. Wen, at our wedding, 
was in exactly the same plight, sereamed 
and yelled and wouldn’t dress up, but 
now she has met many foreigners and 
knows they are very good people, and 
likes them. I think the woman will 
calm down pretty soon. T’ll go back and 
see what I can do.” 

By and by the men all came back and 
said she had consented to put on the 
wedding garments, which had been sent 
to Mrs. Hwang’s early in the day, and 
that Mrs. Hwang was going to superin- 
tend the dressing. So the people who 
had crowded in arranged themselves 
around the guest-room in preparation for 
the ceremony. At-7:30 the children, 
who had been watching the bride dress, 
with noisy comments, in the next apart- 
ment, rushed into the guest-room, and so 
I knew that all things were actually 
ready at last. Two women came in, lead- 
ing the bride, who was frightened nearly 
to death. She was really pretty in a 
modest blue silk gown and a pretty head- 
dress. When she saw Miss Wood she 
started visibly and covered the lower 
half of her face. 


At 6:30 a cry. 
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A Lay Missionary in Alaska 


Mr. Hwang began with the baptismal 
office, and by the time he reached the 
question asked the sponsors (where I be- 
gan) the bride was more at ease. When 
I approached nearer to her for the bap- 
tism she behaved splendidly, and seemed 
to have lost all fear. But in the wedding 
office she became frightened again at 
times. Where the bride and groom join 
hands, and when he gave her the ring, 
she was all right; but at the promises she 
had to make “for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer,” etc., after four words 
she lost her power of speech, and shook. 
The groom nudged her and said, “An- 
swer up, there.” But she could not, so 
Mrs. Hwang said the promises for her. 
I asked if she was willing to agree to all 
this and she nodded and said, “Willing,” 
so all went on properly. They knelt 
nicely for the blessing, and afterward 
she received and answered my congratu- 
lations quite naturally. 

As soon as the services were over she 
turned right round and stared at Miss 
Wood, but no longer with fear. When 
the groom had said that he would have 
no festivities at present, connected with 
his marriage, he also asked if he might 
have a few fire-crackers to enliven the 
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occasion. I remembered no decree in any 
Council of the Church which forbade 
fire-crackers in Lent, so allowed him to 
have them. I was awfully amused at 
the way he requested them. Soon after 
eight all was over, and the fire-crackers 
banged away, while Mr. and Mrs. Ren 
went away and the crowd dispersed. 
None of the bride’s relatives or friends 
thought the affair of sufficient interest 
or importance to them to come. I sup- 
pose if they ever happen to meet her they 
will notice her, but what is she to them 
any more? 

The next day we heard that our 
groom’s heathen relative, one of the 
middle men, had pocketed more than half 
of the 85,000 cash. The agreement with 
the widow’s family had been made for 
40,000, but knowing the slender chances 
of his relative ever getting such a fine 
wife, and the strength of our friend 
Ren’s desire for a help-meet, he raised 
the price, and “squeezed” 45,000. The 
whole proceeding is so thoroughly Chi- 
nese that it has caused little comment 
among the natives. Several to whom I 
have spoken about it have told me that 
far more strange and dishonest things go 
on every day, and I believe them. 


A LAY MISSIONARY IN ALASKA 


Mr. Guy H. Madara went to Alaska in September, 1911, as farm super- 


intendent for the school in Nenana. 


It is interesting to see how varied 


and unusual are the duties of a “farm superintendent” in the mission 


field. 


Y work is a combination of 
pastor and working-man. We 
have nearly two hundred In- 
dians who make their head- 

quarters at Nenana. During the year 
they, of course, do not stay here. They 
pass a nomadic existence, subsisting by 
hunting, trapping and fishing. At 
Christmas and the Fourth of July they 
meet here, then scatter all over the 
country until the next meeting time. 
This makes it necessary to carry the Gos- 
pel to them, and as often as I can spare 
the time from my work here I go to 


their camps and stay a day or more with 
them, The early part of this month I 
went down the Tanana to Tolovana, 
where about forty families were await- 
ing me. I made the trip down in a birch- 
bark canoe and had a most pleasant and 
profitable trip. These canoes are light 
and glide through the water so easily 
that they seem to skim rather than cut 
the water. One of the prettiest sights 
here is to see an Indian in his canoe, 
which is hardly wide enough to hold him 
comfortably, but which a lifetime of 
practice enables him to balance so per- 
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fectly that it seems as steady as a raft. 
However, a trial is all that is necessary 
to convince one that the small canoes are 
not steady. The trip was made more 
pleasant by the delight which the Indians 
showed at being able once more to have 
a service. Some of them had not been 
to a service since they left here last 
Christmas, and they do need the Gospel 
badly. Their pleasure made me wish I 
could spend more of my time in their 
camps. 

For generations they have lived here 
close to nature, with no knowledge of 
God; simply that yearning for some- 
thing to believe in which fills all human 
minds. Naturally, in their ignorance, a 
fear of the evil spirits came to them, and 
“medicine men,” so-called, claiming to 
have the power to propitiate these spirits, 
attained positions as leaders. 
day the inheritance of fear remains in 
their hearts, and “making medicine” 
still prevails. However, it is no longer 
openly practised and with the rising up 
of a new generation it will soon be a 
thing of the past. 

And, if the redemption of the race is 
to be accomplished, no other factor will 
count so much as our mission schools. 
We have but two—one at Anvik and 
Tortella Hall here. No one can be ig- 
norant of Miss Farthing and her work. 
Living here with the Indians as she did, 
and dying for them, her example has 
proved an inspiration to everyone con- 
nected with this work. I am writing this 
letter in the little cabin in which she 
started her work with two small Indian 
children. To-day we have a large school 
building, a large two-story hall which is 
used as a dormitory and for every kind 
of meeting except services, and a_hos- 
pital. This winter we expect to haul 
the logs for the new church, which will 
be built early in the spring. 

To me falls the oversight of all the 
outside work, from the cutting of the 
wood for heating to the carting and cur- 
ing of the fish. We endeavor to train 
the boys to go back to their homes after 
they leave us, carrying with them a 
knowledge of how to live their lives on 
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a higher plane, both spiritually and 
physically. We try not to make them 
imitation white men, but better red men. 
The needs of the race are so many, and 
at times it seems so hard a task to make 
them realize what things are for their 
own good, that we almost become dis- 
couraged; then some evidence of im- 
provement will gladden our hearts and 
make us wonder how it is that a people 
so close to savagery can improve so 
greatly. One thing especially which I 
should like to see bettered is their habit 
of improvidence. If they get furs 
enough to make some money, in nearly 
every case the money is immediately 
spent, with no care for the future. If 
the spring break-up finds their sleds in 
the woods, no care is taken of them, and 
they go away and leave them there until 
the next fall. They live from hand to 
mouth, and very often are hungry. But 
their fraternal spirit is splendid. If one 
man kills a moose it does not belong to 
him, but is divided among all the vil- 
lages. He may get one of the choice 
parts, and he may not. No one goes into 
an Indian cabin or tent at meal-time 
without being asked to join in the meal. 
The main food in winter is rabbit, and 
in summer fish. They do dry a great 
many fish in the summer while the sal- 
mon are running, but many do not dry 
erlough to keep themselves and their dogs 
until the next season. 

Our hope in the school is that the boys 
may learn habits of providence for the 
future, and that this may be the founda- 
tion of a higher life in every way. 
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ISHOP Brent submitted to an 
operation on September 14th, 1912. 
Writing a week later he said that the 
doctors pronounced the operation a com- 
plete success and assured him that he 
would be entirely himself again by 
October 1st. Owing to the crowded con- 
dition of our own Church hospital, the 
bishop was operated upon in the Manila 
General Hospital, but was moved to the 
Church hospital later. 
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‘at $10,000. 


THE HAROLD BROWN FUND 
A STUDY IN STATESMANLIKE GIVING 


N 1888, the late Harold Brown, a 
Churchman of the Diocese of 
Rhode Island,  signalized his 
twenty-first birthday by a gift of 

$100,000 to the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society. The purpose of the 


gift was to encourage missionary dis- 


tricts to organize as dioceses and under- 
take the support of their bishops. The 
Board of Missions agreed to hold the 
$100,000 in trust, with the understand- 
ing that whenever a missionary district 
had sueceeded in completing diocesan 
organization, and had been recognized 
as a diocese by the General Convention, 
not less than $5,000, or more than 
$10,000 was to be given to the new dio- 
cese for episcopal endowment, on condi- 
tion that the diocese would hold the gift 
as a perpetual trust and apply the in- 
come for the support of its bishop. The 
Board of Missions, acting upon the dis- 
cretion granted by the donor, fixed the 
amount to be given to such new dioceses 
It also announced that it 
would supplement the $10,000 from the 
Harold Brown Fund by $9,000 from the 
missionary treasury. 

Under the terms of the missionary 
canon the Board of Missions is author- 
ized to terminate the relation of a mis- 
sionary bishop to the Board whenever it 
is “satisfied of the ability of a mission- 


_ary district to support its bishop with a 


salary not less than that provided for at 
his consecration,” namely, $3,000. The 
Board of Missions has, therefore, ex- 
pected missionary districts looking to 
diocesan organization, to secure addi- 
tional gifts sufficient to bring the en- 
dowment to an amount that will insure 
an annual invome of not less than 
$3,000; or, failing in securing the actual 
endowment, to give satisfactory guaran- 
tees that the episcopal salary will be 
provided for. 

The first missionary district to take 
advantage of this far-seeing gift of Mr. 
Brown was the present Diocese of Col- 
orado. It had originally been erected as 


a missionary district in 1865 and was 
admitted as a diocese by the General 
Convention in 1889. 

Since then eight other missionary dis- 
tricts have become dioceses in the years, 


and with the endowment, indicated 
below: ; 
Date of Admission Total 

DIOCESE as Diocese Endowment 
WOLONAMO ax sree tener os 1889 $108,000 
OREGON) 0563 0S bas one cle 1889 56,000 
Marquette <2.ccceees 1895 35,000 
Dig UES SS aeeeeose eo eeers ee 1898 30,000 
Montana ....a seo. 1904 68,000 
West) ‘Texas? ss naue «ce 1904 68,000 
JOGA ers Pn eae ator 1907 60,000 
OLYMPIA: .chaaaiicn een 1910 51,000 
ACTAMEHLO. sanaeterereete 1910 65,000 

Totals pases uence roe re $541,000 


Of the total of these episcopal endow- 
ments $90,000 was provided by the 
Harold Brown Fund; $78,500 from the 
funds of the Board of Missions, and 
$372,500 from the gifts of parishes and 
individuals. In other words, Mr. 
Brown’s gift has already resulted not 
only in the erection of nine dioceses, but 
in gifts of $451,000. Of the foregoing 
dioceses, all but Dallas are still receiv- 
ing aid from the Church, through the 
Board of Missions, for the support of 
missionary workers other than the bish- 
op. When the Missionary District of 
North Texas was set apart by the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1910 from the ter- 
ritory formerly included in the Diocese 
of Dallas, the Bishop of Dallas and his 
convention requested the Board of Mis- 
sions to transfer the amount formerly 
received by Dallas to the new district. 

During the twenty-four years since the 
gift was made, the income of such part - 
of it as had not already been appro- 
priated to new dioceses has been used, by 
the terms of the gift, for the support of 
the Church’s work in this country. 

One $10,000 share of the fund now 
remains. The Missionary District of 
Southern Florida has given notice that 
it hopes to effect diocesan organization 
and apply for recognition as a diocese 
by the General Convention of 1913. 

When Mr. Brown made his notable gift, 
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there were twelve missionary districts. 
There are now twenty within the con- 
tinental territory of the United States. 
The need for such a fund is, therefore, 


even greater than it was in 1888. Has 
the Church of 1912 a layman with the 
wide vision and the large heart of Mr. 
‘Harold Brown ? 


IS CHRISTIANITY A DIVISIVE FAITH? 
By the Reverend S. Harrington Littell 


a RE your Christians cut off, 
because they are Christians, 
from friendly relations with 
non-Christians, becoming a 

separate caste; and are they disliked, or 
ignored, or suspected, by their fellow- 
countrymen?” This is a question some- 
times asked by discriminating people at 
ome. 

The answer is that the Christians 
have not broken their friendly attitude 
toward the non-Christian society around 
them in the least. They are not cut 
off by their neighbors from the usual in- 
tercourse, nor placed in a special class or 
category. As far as friendliness is con- 
cerned Christianity has made no differ- 
ence in their lives. Perhaps a greater 
epportunity for influencing public opin- 
ion and converting private individuals 
is furnished by this freedom from a 
Christian caste than would be possible 
otherwise. There are no better citizens 
than the Christians, who take their part 
in public affairs and philanthropy in- 
telligently and conspicuously. The 
Chinese Government simply cannot 
strengthen itself and reform without the 
help of the Christians, who have a re- 
ligious motive in honoring and obeying 
the “powers that be” as “ordained of 
God.” 

Our younger Christians are better in- 
structed in duties as subjects than any 
cther set of people in China. At the 
time of the late Emperor’s death, in this 
section few persons outside the Chris- 
tian Church showed any signs of real 
interest, or a sincere desire to keep more 
than a minimum of the regulations im- 
posed upon them during the period of 
mourning, such as not shaving head or 
face for the hundred days of mourning. 
Christians, on the contrary, held pa- 


triotic services, well attended by non- 
Christian friends on invitation, who ex- 
pressed surprise at the way the Church 
is teaching its people to love their coun- 
try. For one hundred days a special 
prayer, authorized by the bishop, was 
used in all our churches. After the me- 
morial service Bishop Roots received a 
letter signed by half a dozen leading 
merchants in Hankow, from Canton 
province, none of them Christians, full 
of gratitude and praise for his efforts 
and those of our Chinese Christians to 
make good patriots of their fellow- 
countrymen. They remarked that 
Christianity cannot justly be dubbed a 
foreign religion when its leaders are 
thus helping Chinese members to observe 
Chinese customs and to keep Chinese 
cbligations. 

The co-operation of Christians is not 
cnly welcomed by the non-Christians, 
but frequently sought. Not long ago a 
group of men came to ask moral sup- 
port and help (not financial) in the es- 
tablishment of a refuge for fallen wom- 
en. Further, a young professor in 
Boone College, at the request of the 
Hankow Chamber of Commerce, is de- 
livering a course of lectures on social, 
economic and industrial conditions, with 
great acceptableness, before that body. 
Our methods, institutions, school cur- 
ricula, discipline, and even athletic 
sports, are frequently examined by men 
sent from Government schools and from 
private enterprises who visit us and our 
Christians, requesting advice and aid in 
reproducing them. In fact, we consider 
the co-operation and_ practical aid 
which Christians can give to outsiders 
in many directions one of our valuable 
Christian assets in extending the King- 
dom of God. 


BOY SCOUTS OF ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH, WRANGELL 


BOY SCOUTS IN THE FAR NORTH 


By the Reverend 


HE boy problem comes to the 
missionary as well as to others, 
and possibly in a much more 
urgent form. What his boys 

are will determine largely the success of 
his work. 

We have been asked to tell what we are 
doing for our boys in Wrangell. Our 
answer is, we have introduced the Boy 
Scouts, and we find the idea very suc- 
cessful. Many boys literally rot, morally 
and intellectually, because nothing has 
been furnished for them to do in their 
times of recreation. The Boy Scout 
movement corrects this by giving the 
boy an interest and an _ occupation. 
When we have our sports we insist that 


Harry P. Corser 


every boy shall take his place in the 
games. No one is allowed simply to 
look on. 

One of the great rewards for faithful 
service on the part of the boys is the 
annual camping trip. The last one we 
had was very successful. It was a fine 
summer day when we started. The use 
of a large gas boat was donated by the 
manager of one of our packing com- 
panies, and it was a merry lot of boys 
that started on a trip to Kugg Glacier, 
thirty miles from town. We camped 
that night near the foot of the glacier. 

For scenery the place was all that 
could be desired. At the foot of the 
glacier is a large lake surrounded by 
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SCOUTING ALONG THE FACE OF THE LE COUNT GLACIER 


mountains perhaps two thousand feet 
high, their ‘sides being so steep that 
climbing them was out of the question. 
In the lake were icebergs as big as 
large-sized houses. Back beyond the 
glacier were high peaks, looking in the 
distance like some of the old German 
castles. Most brilliant flowers grew 
right up at the edge of the ice and the 
snow. 

But some may say, What does all this 
have to do with missionary work? It 
looks simply like having a good time. 
We did have a fine time, but it was 
something a great deal more than that. 
Every Sunday-school is troubled more 
or less with its “bad boy class.” Too 
frequently these “bad boys” have been 
cast aside as hopeless. On an excursion 
like this, boys begin to ask questions, 
and you will be surprised to find that be- 
hind each so-called bad boy there is a 
good-sized doubt. You have a chance to 
explain, and he is now better satisfied 
with himself and his church, and what 
was, or might have been, the bad boys’ 
class becomes the missionary’s best 
helper. 

As a result two of our scouts, not 
from Church families, have asked to be 
made ready for confirmation, and four of 
them have asked to be enrolled as mem- 
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bers of a junior chapter of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew. Nearly all of our 
boys are quite regular attendants of our 
Church services. 

When we returned from our excursion 
the boys were more enthusiastic, and the 
missionary himself felt so refreshed that 
he would recommend to any clergyman 
an excursion with the boys of his 
church as a cure for that exhausted feel- 
ing which comes at times to the best 
of us. 

|| 


HE Educational Museum of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, 
held an exhibit which was opened Octo- 
ber 21st and closed December 21st. It 
dealt particularly with the recent de- 
velopment of education in China. At 
the request of its promoters information 
and a group of photographs concerning 
St. John’s University, Shanghai, was 
furnished. In commenting upon them 
the handbook of the exhibit says: “The 
group of photographs of St. John’s Uni. 
versity at Shanghai shows one of the 
most complete plants for college work 
in China. The influence of the work 
done under the leadership of Dr. Pott 
has permeated the entire country, many 
of the leaders of the new education hav- 
ing been trained here.” 
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EVANGELIZATION WITH THE VIOLIN 
By the Reverend Dudley Tyng 


HE gentle tuning of a violin at- 
tracts the passers-by in the nar- 
row Chinese street into a long, 
low room. It is night, and a 

lamp burning dimly in the room, which 
looks like a tumble-down carriage house, 
is just powerful enough to cast a 
flickering light on the crowd of curious 
Chinese faces at the door. 
begins to play a hymn tune, the people 
surge in. In the very forefront are 
some children, padded out in so many 
changes of winter garments that they 
look like full flour-bags with heads and 
some one has said, remind one of 
eternity. : 
Then the hymn is sung, if not melo- 
diously, at least vigorously, by some boys 
from the Mission School. When that is 
over, the catechist begins to speak. The 
burden of his speech is somewhat as fol- 
lows: “We have changed our minds 
about many things these last few years. 
We did not want the telegraph or the 
post-office. Now we believe in them. 
We were opposed to the railroad, but now 
we find it very convenient. Perhaps it 
may be the same with this new doctrine. 
Why not try and see? Come to our 
‘Worship Hall’ next ‘Worship’ Day and 
hear more about it.” After the cate- 
chist has spoken there follows another 
hymn led by the violin. Then some of 
the people come up and ask a few ques- 
tions and perhaps pass the time of day. 
After which all is over for that night. 
What the seed is that has been sown 
at that time, what the fruit thereof shall 
be, only the Great Sower knows. It may 
be great, it may be little or none. The 
only certain thing is that the preaching 
halls scattered about in various parts of 
the Chinese. cities, besides helping to dis- 
pel ignorance and prejudice, besides help- 
ing to sow broadcast new knowledge and 
new ideals, do actually, first and last, 
bring in a good many people into the 
Church. For instance, according to a re- 
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cent investigation, most of the-fifty men 
studying to be eatechists in the Catecheti- 
eal School at Hankow had their interest 
first aroused in Christianity by attend- 
ance at a preaching hall or on a Chris- 
tian service. 

Perhaps the readers of Tur Spirir or 
Missions may be interested to know 
where the above-mentioned preaching 
hall is. It is in Soochow, a great walled 
and moated city on the Grand Canal of 
China in the District of Shanghai. Who 
was the violinist? Many readers will 
know him—the Rev. Henry A. McNulty, 
formerly secretary of the O. S. M. A. 
Mr. McNulty, like other missionaries, 
finds that every accomplishment he ever 
had comes handy in China. He uses his 
violin not only in the Soochow preach- 
ing halls, but in the house-boat trips 
into the country. At the time I saw him 
he himself was not yet able to preach in 
Chinese; but he finds that on a country 
trip the violin will gather two or three 
hundred people, when the catechist go- 
ing alone might assemble twenty or 
thirty. This last is, surely, an interest- 
ing instance of the many ways in which 
the foreign missionary, generally more or 
less helpless alone, is able to reinforce 
and multiply the power of the native 
worker. 


HE postmaster of Hankow has in- 
formed Bishop Roots that the post- 
office business of Hankow and Wuchang 
has almost completely recovered the 
ground lost during the revolution, so 
far as the volume of its business is con- 
cerned, while Hanyang has quite re- 
covered. This in view of the burning 
of Hankow and the necessarily upset 
conditions in Wuchang seems most sig- 
nificant and a good ground for a hope- 
ful view of the situation. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


; T. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, Shang- 
S hai, now has 436 students in all 
departments. Five recent 
have offered for the ministry. 


{ 
ISHOP GRAVES, of Shanghai, 
writing of actual and impending 
losses to the staff because of ill health, 
closes with the plea: “Send us some 
asbestos-lined, copper-riveted mission- 
aries.” 
| 


N army officer stationed in the 
Philippines sends a gift to the 
New China Fund with this message: “I 
hope the amount is secured, as I con- 
sider that the greatest movement of the 
hour.” 
| 


RIENDS of Dr. Eugene Stock re- 
cently presented the ©. M. S. 
house with his portrait. The presenta- 
tion speech was made by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. For many years Dr. 
Stock, who is a layman, was one of the 
secretaries of the C. M.S. He is known 
throughout the world as one of the 
greatest missionary statesmen and lead- 
ers of the English Church. 


1 
RELIGIOUS census at the Impe- 
rial University in Tokyo has re- 
vealed the distressing fact that more 
than 4,000 of the students frankly de- 
clared themselves either atheist or 
agnostic. Only eight desired to record 
their allegiance to Shinto. Fifty were 

Buddhists and sixty were Christians. 

q 
HERE is a yearly fair held in Fair- 
banks, Alaska, in behalf of St. 
Matthew’s Hospital. The articles placed 
on sale are sent by friends in all parts 
of the United States. This year the 
amount cleared was $1,763.50. This is 
the seventh annual fair, and the seven 
have produced a total amount of $12,000 

for the hospital work. 


graduates 
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ISHOP WILLIS, of tne English 
Church, formerly of Honolulu, 
now of Tonga in the Friendly Islands, 
was in New York about the first of De- 
cember. He had come from England, 
having taken his first vacation in fifteen 
years. In response to the question of a 
reporter he said: “While the Friendly 
Tslands group was once peopled by can- 
nibals, scattered tribes of them being 
found there still, we who make the place 
our home are in the main in no fear of 
either natural savages or those who are 
the result of civilization. In Tonga 
nearly every one is Christian and nearly 
every one is honest. We keep no locks 
on our doors, we require no safes or 
strong boxes, and we are never called 
upon to deal with malignant disease. I 
shall be glad to return to the peace I 
shall find in Tonga. I was a month in 
London and I may remain a week in 
New York, which, if I am not wrong, I 
shall find quite sufficient.” 


f 


ISSIONARY activity has always 
marked the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Men’s Auxiliary is just now 
pressing the matter of the apportion- 
ment with particular vigor. The com- 
mittee is composed of men of high po- 
sition and large responsibilities, who are 
sparing’ much time for the work. One 
who comments upon this matter says: 
“Truly the days have gone by when a 
‘stated offering’ taken once a year, and a 
missionary box packed in Lent by a few 
earnest women, were looked upon as con- 
stituting a fair record of missionary en- 
thusiasm in an average parish.” 


I 


T was with great thankfulness that the 
Bishop of Nevada consecrated, on 
December 1st, St. Mary’s Church on the 
Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation. 
This structure of concret& succeeds the 
frame church which was destroyed by 
fire about a year ago. Pyramid Lake is 
the scene of Miss Marian Taylor’s faith- 
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ful missionary service, and among these 
simple folk that departed missionary is 
levingly remembered. This simple but 
sightly church, made possible by the 
generosity of many Church people, will 
be a great factor in the successful pros- 
ecution of the encouraging work which 
is under way here. 
| 


T the request of Japanese resident 
in Ketchikan, Alaska, our mis- 
sionary, the Rev. R. E. Roe, recently 
held in St. John’s Church a memorial 
service for the late emperor. The rec- 
tor and two Japanese made short ad- 
dresses. Throughout it was evident 
that the many Japanese who attended 
were expressing a sincere tribute of love 
and respect for their departed ruler. 
Several hours after the service was over, 
a delegation of Japanese waited upon 
the rector and handed him an envelope 
with $64.65 as an evidence of their ap- 
preciation and to be used, as they said, 
“for the good of the Church.” 


1 


APAN is sharing in the advance in 
| the cost of living. The movement 
seems to be practically world-wide. 
Bishop McKim writes that during the 
past six months the price of rice in 
Japan has increased 50 per cent. The 
Asahi recently published a table show- 
ing comparative costs of living in Tokyo 
and other great cities. The figures are: 
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One of the North Dakota clergy has this to say 
about a very useful plan he has adopted: 


HERE is one kind of special effort 
that I would be glad to see become 

a regular one of the American Church. 
When Bishop Thurston was consecrated 
JT began a custom that I hope to con- 
tinue, and one that I would be glad to 
see become the habit of every priest in 


this Church. On the Sunday after the 
consecration I asked for an offering for 
the endowment of his district. On the 
Sunday after Bishop Biller was conse- 
crated, I did the same, forwarding the 
amount received for the South Dakota 
endowment fund. So far I have done 
this for bishops in this country, my idea 
being to call the attention of the newly- 
made bishop to the fact that he should 
strive to make a self-supporting diocese 
of the district. We sometimes accept 


‘help from outside when, with a little ex- 


tra effort, the money might be raised in- 
side the territory. 
| 


At the recent English Church Congress, Mr. Al- 
exander G. Fraser, principal of the Kandy 
Christian College in Ceylon, one of the most 
effective institutions of the Church Missionary 
Society in the Orient, gave this timely 
information : 


NDIA’S population. exceeds the com- . 
bined totals of the peoples of North 
America and South America, Australia 
and Africa. And her intellectual and 
religious force is greater than her num- 
bers. 

The last census showed that after 
deducting Christians of European 
origin and then again deducting the 
natural increase by birth-rate, there was 
still left an increase of 720,000 Chris- 
tians on the figures of the previous cen- 
sus, or 72,000 a year. That is, through 
baptisms the Christian Church has in- 
creased during the last ten years in 
India every fortnight by about the num- 
bers of Pentecost, or nearly 3,000. 

More remarkable than that is the 
fact that all Hinduism with its 240,000,- 
000, all Mohammedanism with its 60,- 
000,000, and all Buddhism with its 
15,000,000, are seeking to defend their 
faiths not from the inroads of each 
other, but from the 3,500,000 Christians 
—that almost invisible handful among 
the millions of India. 


| 


A missionary in Southwest Virginia writes of a 
recently ordained associate: 


R. writes as if he had both 
M India-rubber and sticking-plaster 
in his make-up. Two first-class qualities, 
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IGHT schools are now under the 

eare of the American Church In- 

stitute for Negroes, which has recently 

taken over St. Mary’s School, Columbia, 

S. C., and the Fort Valley High and In- 

dustrial School in the Diocese of At- 
lanta. 

| 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions has 
received the following interesting letter from 
Samarai, British New Guinea, dated October 
3d, 1912: 

HAVE much pleasure in enclosing 

cheque value £11 8s. 3d. (54 dollars 

78 cents, I think) as a donation to the 

Board of Missions from the members of 

the New Guinea (Anglican) Mission 

Staff. It is part of the money collected 

at services in this primitively mission- 

ary land. 

Our white staff consists of the bishop, 
eight clergy, five laymen and ten ladies. 
One of our laymen, Mr. Buchanan, is 
an United States subject, born and 
brought up in U. 8. A. He has worked 
nobly and self-sacrificingly for thirteen 
years here, during which time he has 
never even been away for any vacation. 

I read with great interest every month 
Tue Sprrir or Misstons, and I pray that 
the work of the American Board of Mis- 
sions may be prospered and blessed. 

I send this money by cheque on my 
English bank, which will, from New 
York, be negotiated more quickly than 
a cheque on an Australian bank. 

Yours very faithfully, 
GrraLp, Bishop of New Guinea. 


q 


N incident of the recent Board meet- 
A ing in Indianapolis is worthy of 
record. An appetizing luncheon was 
served to the Board in the diocesan 
rooms, with the delightful informality 
of a family gathering. No set speeches 
had been planned, yet out of the occa- 
sion itself there grew certain spontane- 
ous utterances. The Bishop of Indian- 
apolis expressed his deep satisfaction at 
the Board’s visit. He reminded his lis- 
teners that he probably knew more 


about the Board of Missions than the 
Board knew about itself, inasmuch as 
he could speak from a three-fold point 
of view: as a former missionary in the 
foreign field, as the bishop of a home 
diocese aided by the Board, and as a 
member of the Board itself and of the 
Executive Committee. From all these 
sides he wished to testify to the fairness 
and high-mindedness with which the 
Board was striving to carry on the 
Church’s work. 

“T regard,” he said, “my membership 
on the Board of Missions as the great- 
est opportunity and honor of my life, 
for I count this Board as the finest and 
noblest activity which the Church pos- 
sesses. I wish to-bear testimony as to 
what the Board has done for me. More 
than once I have gone from my little 
diocese disheartened by my difficulties, 
almost ready to give up, but as I sat in 
the meeting of the Board my vision was 
expanded and took a world range and 
my heart was cheered by the world mis- 
sion. I felt the larger meaning of the 
Church’s activity and the larger Church 
which was behind it, and I came back 
to my work not only willing but glad 
to take it up again, and finding in it 
a significance which somehow I had lost 
sight of. I am constantly thankful for 
what the Board of Missions has done 
for me.” 

Such words could not, of course, .go 
unanswered and it was the Bishop of 
New York who volunteered to say what 
needed to be said. “There is,” he re- 
marked, “both a credit and debit side to 
this matter. I wish to say here—and 
I am glad to say it in the presence of 
the clergy of Indianapolis—that if the 
Board has a better vision and a larger 
enthusiasm, if the Board is exercising a 
wiser administration and more adequate 
leadership, it is largely due to the splen- 
did service rendered by the Bishop of 
Indianapolis.” With such words as 
these—which everyorf® felt to be no 
empty bandying of compliments, but 
sincere statements of conviction—the 
luncheon was brought to a close, 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


OHAMMEDANS of India are 
planning an effort to Moham- 
medanize Japan. A strong deputation 
has been commissioned to study the 
situation. 
| 


RK. T. I. PENNELL, one of the 
physicians of the Church Mission- 
ary Society on the northwestern frontier 


- of India, recently died. For more than 


thirty years he had worked in that 
region, and the affection he inspired 
among the wild people of the frontier 
was shown in a most remarkable way at 
the time of his illness and death. 
Prayers were offered for him in Hindu 
temples and Mohammedan mosques, and 
from far and wide the people came to 
view his body before interment. 


1 


HE Indian work of the northern 
Presbyterians is carried on by 118 
missionaries laboring among forty-nine 
tribes. Last year $81,000 were expended 
upon it. 
1 


N its last fiscal year the Presbyterian 
| Board of Home Missions received 
$1,491,182, nearly $300,000 more than 
ever before. Part of the great increase 
was due to exceptionally large legacies. 


| 
HE American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions has 
248 American workers in the four Turk- 
ish missions. All are reported safe. 


1 
CONGREGATIONAL missionary in 
Ahmednagar, India, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Board of Al- 
dermen. His special duty will be to 
supervise the educational interests of 
the community. 
1 


HE lives of more than 3,300 men 
ae employed in the coal mines of the 
United States are sacrificed every year 
in “preventable accidents.” 


HE last synod of the Church in 

Uganda was held in the capital 

city of Mengo and was attended by the 

King and other high officials. The 

Archbishop of Canterbury sent a letter 
of greeting. ; 

Besides the twenty-six European 
clergy and six lay missionaries, there 
were present thirty-five of the Baganda 
clergy, thirty licensed lay-readers, and 
about 160 African lay delegates from 
the various pastorates and missionary 
districts throughout the protectorate. 
Three of the principal subjects dealt 


with were “Marriage,” “Church Fi- 
nance,” and the question of “Child 
Labor.” 


An interesting event outside the scope 
of the synod but connected with it was 
the opening of the Martyrs’ Memorial 
Chapel at the King’s School, Budo. 
The chapel is the generous gift of Bish- 
op Wilkinson, who, wishing to com- 


memorate the splendid heroism of the. 


first Christian Baganda martyrs, of- 
fered to Bishop Tucker, before he left 
the diocese, a memorial cross for their 
graves and a church. The cross was 
erected on the site of the martyrdom, 
and the chapel has now been consecrated 
at Budo School, where, in happy con- 
trast with the opposition of the past, 
boys now receive the help of a Christian 
education. 
1 


ONGREGATIONALIST  mission- 
sionaries in the Balkan peninsula 
find that the war gives them some un- 
usual opportunities for service. Nearly 
1,000 Bulgarian soldiers were quartered 
for several days upon the mission in 
Samokov, and officers and soldiers were 
well disposed and eager to receive the 
religious pamphlets supplied by the mis- 
sionaries. Daily services were held, at- 
tended by most of the troops. When the 
regiment moved forward the colonel left 
$100 with one of the missionaries for 
safe keeping. He refused to take a re- 
ceipt for it and said that if he failed to 
return to claim the money it should be 
used for the mission work. 
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HE Rey. Gore Browne has been 
1G consecrated the first bishop of the 
new South African Diocese of Kimber- 
ley and Kuruman. 


1 


FEW months ago a layman sold a 
highly prized speed boat for 
$10,000, and gave the entire amount, in 
addition to his regular offerings, for mis- 
sionary purposes. 


ERU is apparently a land where the 
circulation of the Bible in the 
vernacular is not appreciated. One of 
the agents of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society gives this account of what 
followed one attempt to interest people 
in the Bible. 

“About forty persons had gathered 
round me to listen, when a beato drew 
near, and immediately set up a noisy 
contradiction of all I said. ‘He does 
not believe in the saints,’ said he, ‘nor 


in the Holy Virgin, or the priest. Come, 
let us kick him out. He is a Free- 
mason, he ought to be burnt!’ Then 


the people who had gathered round rose 
as one man against me, and seizing me 
by the throat commenced to maltreat me 
with blows and kicks, and some in their 
fierce anger bit me with their teeth. 
In the midst of all this the books rolled 
to the ground, and the crowd trampled 
them ruthlessly under foot and destroyed 
them. ‘Are you not tired of ill-treating 
me? said I. ‘If I have done anything 
wrong send me to Jeuja, and declare 
your accusation before the authorities.’ 
Then they let me go, and sadly I gath- 
ered together my torn and useless books 
and left the spot.” 


| 

T a great meeting in Albert Hall, 
A London, the Church Missionary 
Society recently took leave of 216 mis- 
sionaries departing for stations in Af- 
rica, India, China, Japan and other 
lands. Of the whole number 184 were 
returning to their fields and thirty-two 
were recruits. Among: the former were 
four bishops, three archdeacons, forty- 


six other clergymen, nineteen laymen 
(including nine doctors), and 112 wom- 
en (including fifty-eight wives). Of the 


recruits ten are clergymen, five laymen, 


and seventeen women. Among them are 
five graduates of Cambridge, two of Ox- 
ford, two of Trinity College, Dublin, 
one of London, one of Melbourne and 
two Licentiates of Theology of Moore 
College, Sydney, N. S. W. Of the re- 
turning missionaries no fewer than 
twenty-seven were going back after 
twenty or more years of foreign service. 


i 


N English missionary doctor is of 
the opinion that “the Persians 
have many charming qualities and far 
greater capabilities than we in Europe 
are apt to imagine.” 


|| 
T is said that the largest Presbyterian 
Church in the world is in West 
Africa, with a membership of 6,000. 


N Great Britain there is said to be 
one physician to every 1,400 of the 
population. In India there is not one 
to every 100,000. It is doubtful whether 
5 per cent. of the Indian population is 
reached by medical aid. 


1 
OURTEEN persons sent to the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions during its last fiscal year individ- 
ual gifts ranging from $1,000 to $8,000. 


1 

ISHOP PEELE, of Mombasa, be- 
lieves that the present outlook in 
East Africa is even more favorable than 
was the case in Uganda _ twenty-five 
years ago. During the past year about 
a thousand persons in these districts 
have definitely put themselves under 
regular Christian instruction, each one 
being publicly enrolled before friends 
and relatives. Several influential chiefs 
have become inquirers and one has been 
baptized. Five chief# in one district 
who could not be supplied with teachers 
each hired a Christian man, paying him 

to go and live among his people, 
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Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


Our readers will recall the interesting article 
by Bishop Nichols in our July issue concern- 
ing the Hill Memorial School in Greece. Miss 
Masson, the head of the school, in writing to 
the bishop under date of August 9th, says: 


HIS week’s mail brought me the 

July Sprreir or Missions. What 

was my surprise, on opening it, to be 

confronted by the pictures of our girls! 

I cannot tell you how grateful I feel for 

your kindness in writing about the 
school and telling of its need. 

We are sadly crippled by its present 
condition. Last September, some of our 
older girls, along with others who have 
graduated lately, formed a Prayer 
League. They happened to see my 
leaflet of the Church Prayer League. I 
explained to them what it meant; and 
they expressed a wish to form one with 
petitions for their own Church and 
those of cther Eastern Churches (Cop- 
tic, ete.), but also to pray for missions 
of other Churches. One of the petitions 
for Friday is specially for the renovat- 
ing of the Hill Memorial Building, so 
that Mrs. Hill’s dream for it may at 
last be accomplished. There are twelve 
members in this little League. 

Last week I received a letter from a 
pupil who graduated two years ago. 
She is spending the summer in the isl- 
and of Spetsia, her father’s native place. 
He is a naval officer and commands a 
large new warship. She tells me of a 
summer Sunday-school which she has 
started for the children of fishermen 
and sailors. She writes, “There are forty 
children of fishermen, some of them big 
and naughty.” The priest of a neigh- 
boring church made an address to the 
people after service, urging them to send 
their children. The courtyard of an old 
monastery was placed at her disposal 
for an open-air school on Sunday. It 
required a good deal of courage for a 
girl not yet nineteen to begin such an 
undertaking in a place when such a 
thing had never been heard of before. 


Bishop Knight, writing from St. Thomas, Danish 
West Indies, December ist, suggests some of 
the difficulties of travel in the Caribbean: 


ERE I am marooned on account 

of a foolish quarantine—St. 
Thomas is quarantined against Porto 
Rico, and there is no way of getting 
there except by the occasional Euro- 
pean boats that come here and then pass 
on to San Juan on their way to Europe. 
The regular boats which run from San- 
tiago and Kingston, touching at the 
ports of Haiti and Santo Domingo, can- 
not make their regular stops at Porto 
Rico, as these other ports would not re- 
ceive them. Cuba raised the quarantine 
some time since and I was informed that 
the boat leaving Santiago for Haiti 
would stop at Porto Rico. In this way 
I could make the most necessary visita- 
tions in Haiti on my way to Porto Rico. 
After I reached Santiago and the ship 
was about to sail, the captain said he 
would not go to Port au Prince or Porto 
Rico. This was pulling down my house 
of cards which I had spent three hard 
weeks building up. However the agents 
of the Hamburg-American Line said I 
could come on to St. Thomas and take 
the President, which touches here De- 
cember 3d. Her regular trips call for 
San Juan. On arriving here, I was po- 
litely informed that she would not stop 
at San Juan because Santo Domingo 
and Haiti had not raised quarantine. 
Then I went before the Danish Council 
and asked whether, if I chartered a sail- 
boat, they would allow me to go. Yes, 
they would; but they would not permit 
the boat to come back unless she spent 
ten days in quarantine, even though she. 
did not touch shore. Well, would they 
allow a boat to come from Porto Rico 
for me? Yes, they would do that. They 
would hold her out in the harbor and 
would put me aboard—so I have cabled 
for a sailboat. The Council were very 
polite and courteous, and explained that 
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the only reason for the existence of St. 
Thomas is the calling of the ships of the 
world here for coal and supplies. The 
moment that their execution of quaran- 
tine laws became lax, or should a case 
of the plague get in, they would starve 
te death. And so I forgave them; but 
I cannot overlook the fact that there 
has been no ease of plague in Porto Rico 
“since September 13th. Still quarantine 
is kept up by most of these backward 
islands and countries. I could have 
taken a boat from Cuba to Porto Rico, 
but this meant leaving Haiti out, so I 
took the chance and came on here. Bar- 
ring the expense, and the destruction of 
my precious itinerary, I would not 
mind it so much, if it did not mean that 
unless the sailboat comes for me from 
Porto Rico, I shall not-see my family 
for five months. 

[Bishop Knight’s friends will rejoice 
to know that the sailboat came to St. 
Thomas for him and landed him at 
Fajardo, from which point he made a 
careful visitation of Porto Rico. He 
reached New York December 20th, and, 
after hurried conferences with the of- 
ficers at the Church Missions House, 
started south to spend Christmas with 
his family. Early in January he sails 
for a visitation of the Panama mission.] 
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In a former issue we commented upon the very 
successful institute for teachers conducted 
last summer at St. Augustine’s School, 
Raleigh, N. ©. So highly was it appreciated 
that the authorities of the State have asked 
St. Augustine’s to conduct a winter course as 
well for the public school teachers. The fol- 
lowing letter of appreciation was written on 
behalf of those who shared in last summer’s 
course: 

T'o the instructors of the teachers’ insti- 


tute of St. Augustine’s School: 


E feel it is our duty to acknowl- 
edge our thanks and gratitude 
for such timely, proficient and thorough 
ideal instruction as you have given us 
(each day since we have been under 
your guidance.) ... 
It is with regret we say good-by. 
‘But there is one consolation left us 
as our heritage: We shall meet you 


again. If not in person, we shall meet 
you in the person and influence of the 
students, who shall go forth from this 
fountain of light and knowledge, as the 
product of your genius and faithfulness. 

But we hope to come again for fur- 
ther aid. 

We also feel indebted to Professor 
Judd for the interest he has always 
manifested in our behalf; and we ex- 
tend our thanks to the Board of Edu- 
cation for the appropriation made for 
this institute. 

We take it for granted that the State 
Superintendent is in sympathy with 
the onward march of education; then he 
must be with us in our endeavors to 
come up to the standard of perfection. 

Hence he is our friend. 

And thanks to all who help us. 

For we are in need of it, and the 
necessary means to fit ourselves for bet- 


ter service. 


* & 
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The Rev. R. C. Cooper, one of our missionaries 
in Liberia, writes encouragingly of the prog- 
ress made at his station, Clay-Ashland: 


HE “Crumwell Memorial Hall”— 
the name given to the new school- 
building that is in course of erection 
here—bids fair to multiply the useful- 
ness of our work. 

On the 9th of April, 1912, the corner- 
stone of the building was laid by Bishop 
Ferguson. Addresses were delivered by 
the bishop and the Rev. Messrs. March 
and Oassell. That day marked a turn- 
ing point in the work here. 

There were many persons present. 
The structure (60 x 48 feet), when com- 
pleted, will be very imposing. And 
standing, as it does, on the slope of the 
hill on which Grace Church is, adds to 
its impressive location. Here is where 
our hopes are centred to make the 
Church’s work tell in this part of the 
field. Give us the boys for three years 
and we make no, mistake in pronouncing 
that they will become, all their life, 
Churchmen. 

There are thirteen boys (board- 
ing scholars) now attending the school, 
and applications sufficient to increase 
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that number ten times have been re- 
ceived. Passey, Kru, Basse, Vey, Gollah 
and Liberian are the tribes represented 
in the school. 

Nineteen day-pupils are now attend- 
ing the school, making thirty-two under 
our instruction. It is evident that when 
we enter the new building our roll will 
show over 100 getting the benefit of the 
school. 

The superintendent, officers, teachers 
and pupils of the Sunday-school are 
very faithful and deserve all of the com- 
mendation that I can give them. I am 
always at my post as teacher of the 
“Pastor’s Bible-Class” when not absent 
on other Church business, and a lecture 
on the Collect for each Sunday is regu- 
larly delivered as well. 

Ten of the women parishioners, com- 


posing the Woman’s Auxiliary, are 
working with the view of putting 
stained glass in the chancel win- 


dows. There is yet much to be done 
on the church edifice to enable it to re- 
flect credit on the entire membership. 
Some church fixtures have been already 
supplied since my rectorate. Slowly we 
shall proceed until I shall have it 
Icoking as I left dear old St. Andrew’s 
Church, Grand Bassa, where I labored 
most successfully for fifteen years. 


* 
* 


A young clergyman, speaking of his work in 
a town which shall be nameless, says: 
HIS is a typical western town, com- 
posed of people who have been here 
from the beginning and seen every rise 
and fall, and of those who have lately 
come with the expectation that a healthy, 
normal growth has come to stay. I have 
learned to appreciate these people—the 
oldtimers and the newcomers as well. The 
first I admire for the patient heroism 
with which they have weathered the 
times of stress, and the latter because of 
their cheerful optimism and new ideas. 
The ideals here of home life have not 
been quite up to our standard in the 
more conservative East. They show 
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what they consider a liberal charity to- 
ward each other because, as a matter of 
fact, most of them live in glass houses. 
Naturally this has had its effect on some 
of the girls and boys. 

Here is a field for work—the oppor- 
tunity of setting before the rising gen- 
eration some higher ideals. I have 
worked harder toward this end than to- 
ward any other. I organized a girls’ 
guild of fifteen members at once, and 
threw myself into the lives of the boys— 
coaching two football teams for the two 
schools and demonstrating the power of 
clean athletics. I organized three dif- 
ferent boys’ clubs, all with a view to 
making a contribution to the morality 
of the community rather than with a 
view to Church extension. There have 
been results already. 

Our field is small. There are about 
4,000 in the town, but we have only 
thirty-four communicants and_ thirty 
children. I have an average attendance 
of forty-five at the morning service and 
thirty-five at the evening. 

We are, I believe, the smallest con- 
gregation in the town, but our people 
are among the best. When you know 
that we had an attendance at daily 
Lenten services of nearly 50 per cent. 
of our communicants, and that the peo- 
ple gave $208.21 as an Easter offering 
and. the Sunday-school $38.71, you can 
see that they mean business, especially 
when you know that this money was 
most of it earned, from the boys who 
worked in the brickyard Saturday, to the 
women who baked and sold pies and 
cakes, There is not one wealthy member 
of the mission. 

Naturally I am enthusiastic about 
them. I am looking for the town to 
grow. Otherwise it will be hard to build 
up a larger work, for the field is so well 
“burned over.” But even as small as it is 
at present, there’s no such thing as a 
man’s burying himself among such a live 
little group of workers. I found a mis- 
sion study class here when I came and 
there will be one here as long as I can 


keep it going. 
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The Rev. Neville Joyner is in charge of the Pine 
Ridge district, South’ Dakota, which includes 
nearly twenty stations. In a recent letter he 
gives the following account of his work: 


HAVE about three thousand people 
whose spiritual and_ intellectual 
needs I try to minister to. These are 
scattered over an area of country larger 
than some of the states. There are 
twenty congregations, most of which 
have houses of worship. Where there is 
no church we use a government school- 
building or an Indian house. You 
might suppose that we could not have a 
very good service in an Indian house; 
but, really, you would be surprised. I 
sometimes have a series of services in 
a camp where we have no church. The 
people come from far and near and 
camp. The family usually moves into a 
tent for the occasion. At breakfast-time 
a long table will be brought in and 
breakfast served. The priest and the 
men eat first; women very seldom sit at 
table with the men. 

After breakfast a table will be put at 
the end of the house for an altar, chairs, 
benches and boxes placed in order and 
then the “crier’ will go out and an- 
nounce that the hour for service has ar- 
rived. Such singing you never heard; 
they love to sing, and all join heartily. 
In their Dakota Prayer Books they fol- 
low the service, and they come reverent- 
ly to the Holy Communion. If there 
has been an unpleasantness between any 
of them they will not come to the Sac- 
rament until they have first come before 
the priest and settled the matter. At 
some of these services there may be sev- 
eral baptisms and a marriage or two or 
three. I have had as many as four mar- 
riages at one service. 

After the service the house is made 
ready for dinner, and after dinner it is 
again turned into a church for the 
afternoon service. Again it becomes a 
dining hall for supper and after supper 
there is a social gathering with much 
talk and laughter, and a great deal of 
smoking. Late at night the room is 
cleared and beds are made on the floor— 
which is sometimes of plank, sometimes 
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dirt. I have my own bedding, which I 
always take, and space is given me on 
the floor. The next day we go through 
the same schedule. It is a common thing 
te spend two or three days and nights in 
this way. 

To be sure, the sleeping accommoda- 
tions are not the most pleasant, but they 
are delightful compared to the food. 
They are not cleanly. Christianity has 
done much for them, but it has not done 
as much as one could wish in teaching 
them cleanliness. 

Every congregation is in charge of 
some one, either a deacon, or a cate- 
chist, or a helper. They hold services 
every Sunday, prepare people for bap- 
tism and confirmation, visit the sick and 
bury the dead. These men come to the 
agency about once a month to make re- 
ports of the work, to receive their small 
stipend and to receive instruction. You 
can understand that these meetings are 
a great help. I always have the Holy 
Communion while they are here, and set 
aside a part of the time to see them in- 
dividually, so that I may hear their 
troubles (real and imaginary) and give 
them advice and encouragement. 

It takes a great deal of travelling for 
me to visit all the congregations and I 
do so just as often as I can make the 
rounds. Last winter I drove for five 
successive weeks. It was hard on my 
horses. One afternoon last winter I lost 
my way in a severe storm and spent the 
night in my buggy with the horses tied 
at its rear. Part of my bedding I took 
for myself and part I gave to the horses. 

Is this travelling pleasant? Yes and 
no. Some days it is very hot and I go 
slowly. Some days it is very windy and 
the wind drives the sand in my eyes. 
Some days it is very cold, the snow is 
deep, and I have difficulty in keeping my 
hands and feet and face from freezing. 
Again the weatlier is as fine as you ever 
saw anywhere, and the roads like city 
pavements; then IJ sit back in my buggy, 
if it is a long journey and I must let my 
horses take their time, and sing and 
whistle and—smoke. ‘No monotony in 
this.part of the country! 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


q Books coming to the editor’s desk during 
the month will be noted in this column. When 
practicable, more extended notice will be given 
below. : 


CHILDREN OF BORNEO. By Edwin H. Gomes, 


M.A. Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. 60 cents, net. 
OUR OPPORTUNITY IN CANADA. By Eda 


Green. Published for the use of Study Cir- 
cles by the S. P. G., 15 Tufton Street, West- 
minster, London, England. 


THE CLAIM OF SUFFERING: A Plea for 
Medical Missions. By Elma K. Paget. Il- 
lustrated. The S. P. G., 15 Tufton Street, 
Westminster, London, England. Price, 1s. 6d. 


By the Rev. 


THE MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN. 
WwW Green & 


aS, < ELooton,, B.A. Longmans, 
Co., New York. $1.00, net. 


MISSIONS: Their Rise and Development. By 
Louise Creighton. Henry Holt & Co., Lon- 
don and New York. Price, 50 cents. 


THE CALL OF THE WORLD. By W. E. 
Doughty. Published jointly by the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement and the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement. Price, 25 
cents. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE OF DAVID LIVING- 


STONE. By W. Gordon Blaikie, D.D. 
Price, 50 cents. (Centennial Edition.) 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE. By C. Silvester 
Horne. Price, 50 cents. 

LIVINGSTONE, THE PATHFINDER. By Basil 
Mathews. Price, 50 cents. 

THE STORY OF LIVINGSTONE. By Vautier 


Golding. Price, 50 cents. 

[These four books on Livingstone are recom- 
mended by the Missionary Education Movement, 
156 Fifth Avenue, and to be procured through 
them. ] 


A HISTORY OF JAPAN. By Hisho Saito, 
Translated by Elizabeth Lee. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., London. 


THB JAPANESE NATION: Its Land, Its Peo- 
ple, and Its Life. By Inazo Nitobe, A.M., 
PH.D. LL.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 


York. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS CON- 
DITIONS. By Charles Stelzle. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York, Price, $1. 


ALEXANDER GREGG, First Bishop of Texas. 
By his son, the late Wilson Gregg. Edited 
and extended by the Rey. Arthur Howard 
Noll, tu.D. The University Press, at the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Claim of Suffering: A Plea for 
Medical Missions, is a book of 120 pages 
put forth by the S. P. G. The argument 
in the pages is intensified by the thirty- 
six admirable illustrations. We believe 
that it will be most useful in awakening 
the interest of those who do not know 
how closely the Church is trying to fol- 
low in the steps of her Master in min- 
istering to those in physical need. It 
will also accentuate the interest of those 
already familiar with the work being 
done by medical missions. 


Missions: Their Rise and Develop- 
ment. In a small volume of some two 
hundred and fifty pages, Mrs. Creighton 
has summed up, in a manner at once suc- 
cinct and interesting, comprehensive and 
brief, the entire subject of missions. The 
first part of the book gives a clear and 
concise sketch of the gradual advance 
of the Christian faith through the cen- 
turies, and of the heroes of Christian 
missionary enterprise. The second part 
is devoted to present methods and prob- 
lems, as illustrated by the history and 
the conditions of various present-day 
missions. Although not cast into the 
form of a mission study text-book, it 
might be made to fit the needs of an ad- 
vanced study class; and as a handbook 
for the general student it is invaluable. 


The Call of the World; or, Every 
Man’s Supreme Opportunity, is a mis- 
sion study text-book for men. It is di- 
vided into four chapters, dealing with 
the present progress of the missionary 
enterprise, what remains to be done, 
America’s share in the world responsi- 
bility, and each man’s personal re- 
sponsibility in the spread of the King- 
dom. A number of Men’s Mission Study 
Classes ave planning to use this new 
text-book during the winter. We await 
the result with great interest. 
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Biographies of Livingstone. On March 
19th, 1913, a hundred years will have 
passed since David Livingstone was 
born. It is fitting that the centennial of 
the birth of so great a man should be 
kept. For this occasion, the Missionary 
Education Movement has prepared a 
Livingstone library, recommending that 
as a part of the centenary there be a 
“life of Livingstone in every home.” 
Vautier Golding’s The Story of Living- 
stone is intended for little children. It is 
well written and interesting. Basil 
Mathews’s Livingstone, the Pathfinder, is 
for older children, and proves a real rival 
to Henty and the Frank books. Horne’s 
David Livingstone is a new publication, 
short and very readable. The best book 
on the subject, however, is Blaikie’s 
Personal Life of Livingstone, which is 
obtainable from the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement for 50 cents. This is a 
special reprint of the old $1.50 edition. 
We can hardly find better or more ab- 
sorbing missionary reading than this— 
the life of the man who, though known 
the world over as a scientist and an ex- 
plorer, is yet best known as a missionary. 


A History of Japan and the Japanese 
Nation: Its Land, Its People and Its 
Life. In view of the fact that the Mis- 
sion Study course for this year deals 
with Japan, any new books concerning 
the history and the people of Dai Nippon 
possess especial interest for us. The two 
books noted above are both written by 
Japanese. Mr. Saito’s History of Japan 
is nothing more than a concise but ex- 
ceedingly readable history. The author’s 
point of view is impartial, almost dis- 
tant; but for this very reason the book 
is especially illuminating. The Japanese 
Nation is the outcome of Dr. Nitobe’s 
labors as Japanese exchange professor 
for the academic year 1911-12. Dr. 
Nitobe, it will be remembered, is the 
author of Bushido, the Soul of Japan. 
He is a Christian, and his wife is a 
Philadelphia woman. The volume treats 
.of the significance of Japan’s past in its 
present, and deals especially with the 
relations of the United States and Japan. 
The keynote of the volume is the wisdom 
and the justice of preserving happy re- 
lations between the two countries. It 
might also be said that it is intended as 
an irenicon to those unfortunate agita- 
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tors and alarmists who predict imminent 
war between us and the country we in- 
troduced into the comity of nations. 


American Social and Religious Condi- 
tions. In a candid discussion of present- 
day industrial, social and religious prob- 
lems, in a clear-sighted exposition of the 
difficulties attendant upon our lack of 
ethnic unity in the United States, and, 
above all, in the startling and, in many 
cases original, diagrams and _ statistical 
tables illustrating the book, Mr. Charles 
Stelzle sets before the American Chris- 
tian in po uncompromising manner the 
greatness of his responsibility to his 
country and his God. The book is the 
result of the Men and Religion surveys 
in seventy cities. 


Alexander Gregg, First Bishop of 
Texas. In the life of Bishop Gregg just 
published by the Sewanee Press, we add 
another chapter to the history of the 
American Church, as told in the lives 
of her pioneer bishops. We may wish 
that this particular chapter were fuller, 
for the early days of the Church in 
Texas, the war period and the time of 
reconstruction, together with the charac- 
ter of the valiant bishop himself, afford 
matter of peculiar interest. In the pres- 
ent volume the subject is only opened 
up. We welcome it, nevertheless, and 
are grateful for every page. 

1 
HEN Dr. Sun Yat Sen visited 
Peking some weeks ago, he was 
given a reception by the Christians of 
the city. The building was crowded to 
the limit and great crowds were unable 
to gain admission. In the course of an 
address Dr. Sun said: 

“Men say that the revolution origi- 
nated with me. I do not deny the 
charge. But where did the idea of the 
revolution come from? It came because 
from my youth I have had intercourse 
with foreign missionaries. Those from 
Europe and America with whom I asso- 
ciated put the ideals of freedom and lib- 
erty into my heart. The republie can- 
not endure unless there is that virtue, 
the righteousness for which the Chris- 
tian religion stands, at the centre of the 
nation’s life.” 


—— sO 
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THE BOARD IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
Indianapolis, December 10th-11th, 1912 


HE Board of Missions, carrying 
out its plan of holding meet- 
ings outside of New York, large- 
ly with a view to strengthening 

the Church by such inspiration as its pres- 
ence may give, went in December to In- 
dianapolis. Again, as in the case of the 
visit to Chicago, it was evident that the 
result justified the effort. Not because 
a large number of the Board was in at- 
tendance. Those who have urged the 
holding of meetings elsewhere than in 
New York on the ground that more of 
the members would be present, will not 
find their contention borne out in either 
of the instances when this has been 
done. Only twenty came together in In- 
dianapolis, but there was undoubtedly a 
mutual benefit bestowed. It meant some- 
thing to the Church folk of that city 
that men like the Bishop of New York 
were willing to leave their pressing re- 
sponsibilities, that men could come from 
the far south and the coast of Califor- 
nia, to bring the work of the whole 
Church to the knowledge of the people 
of Indianapolis, and it must also have 
been a good thing for the members of the 
Board to see how much the Church has 
yet to do, even in the nearer parts of the 
home field, before she can call herself— 
in any other sense than that of aspira- 
tion—a national Church. 

The business of the Board began with 
a meeting of the Executive Committee 
at ten o’clock on Tuesday, the 10th. 
The matter dispatched by the committee, 
in so far as it was of special interest, 
will appear later in the action of the 
Board. At one o’clock luncheon was 
served by the Churchwomen of Indian- 
apolis in the basement of the diocesan 
house. At two-thirty the special commit- 
tee on organization and administration 
convened and sat throughout the after- 
noon. Considerable progress was made 
in the development of the matters com- 
ing before them. Another meeting of 
this committee will be held in January. 

The chief contact which the Board 
had socially with Indianapolis was at the 


gathering of men on Tuesday night. A 
goodly number listened to interesting 
speeches by President Lloyd, Bishops 
Greer and Nelson, and others. After 
two hours of good-fellowship and inter- 
esting conference light refreshments were 
served. It was evident that this gather- 
ing would furnish a missionary impulse 
to the laymen of the city. 

At Grace Cathedral on Wednesday 
morning there was a celebration of the 
Holy Communion for the clergymen of 
the diocese, all of whom had been in- 
vited to be present at the meeting of the 
Board. At nine o’clock the regular cele- 
bration for the Board was taken by Bish- 
op Lloyd and the Rev. Hugh L. Burle- 
son. At the close of the service the 
Board convened in the diocesan rooms. 

To the calling of the roll twenty re- 
sponded—a small number compared with 
other meetings, but excellently repre- 
sentative of the Church. Members were 
present from every department, also 
Bishops Osborne and Van Buren, ea- 
officio members, and the Rev. O. ©. Rol- 
litt, Secretary of the Sixth Department. 


Some of the Board members at Indianapolis 
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The first act of the Board was to take 
cognizance of the death of the late As- 
sociate Secretary, which had already 
been commemorated in the Eucharist. 
Announcement was made by the Presi- 
dent, who immediately called the Board 
to prayer, the Bishop of New York read- 
ing the appropriate collects. 

The Treasurer’s report showed that 
the increase over last year—some $10,- 
000—announced on the first of Novem- 
ber, had been maintained on December 
first and a slight advance made. On the 
whole the indications were encouraging, 
provided a rigid economy in appropria- 
tions could be observed. The Board 
heeded the Treasurer’s suggestion, mak- 
ing only one additional appropriation, 
which was to the domestic field. It 
amounted to $1,100 and was given to 
meet an urgent need in the Diocese of 
Marquette. 

Notification was received by the Board 
that the First Missionary Department 
had elected the Rev. G. W. Davenport as 
its secretary, which election was duly 
confirmed by the Board and Mr. Daven- 
port’s appointment thereby ratified. 

In accordance with the suggestion of 
the bishops of the Anglican Communion 
in China, consent was given to the ap- 
pointment of the Rev. A. A. Gilman as 
Secretary of the Church Literature So- 
ciety, with residence at Hankow. To 
supplement the work which Mr. Gil- 
man will do on behalf of the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hut, the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge has 
voted $1,000 a year for three years 
toward the production of Chinese Chris- 
tian literature. 

In further conference, with the sug- 
gestion of the bishops in China, Dr. 
Merrins was transferred from Wuchang 
to the medical school in Shanghai, 
where it is proposed to make a training 
centre for the medical missionaries of 
the new national Church. 

There being a vacancy in the Board 
representation of the Sixth Department, 
caused by the resignation of the Bishop 
of Nebraska, the Board elected for the 
unexpired term the Right Rev. N. S. 


Thomas, p.p.. Bishop of Wyoming. 

Matters of vital interest to the whole 
Church came before this meeting. One 
step long considered was so quietly made 
that it was difficult to appreciate its sig- 
nificance. As the result of a resolution 
presented by the Bishop of New York, 
and with the unanimous vote of those 
present, it was resolved that the Board 
should hereafter sit with open doors at 
all regular sessions. 

Much discussion was had concerniny 
the matter of government appropriations 
for Indian schools, and a committee con- 
sisting of the Bishop of Washington, the 
Rev. Dr. Bratenahl and Dr. Rives was 
appointed to represent the Church in 
this matter. Another significant action 
was that taken with regard to undesigz- 
nated legacies. It has long been felt that 
these should be used for some definite 
advance work which may stand as a me- 
morial to the giver, and not be swal- 
lowed up in the ordinary current ex- 
penses. A motion looking to this end 
was adopted and the committee con- 
tinued with instructions to bring in a 
plan whereby some part of these legacies 
may be used for the enlargement of the 
plant in the domestic field. 

The Rey. B. L. Ancell, our mission- 
ary in Yangchow, China, was presented 
to the Board and made a telling address. 
‘As a proof of the spirit of inquiry which 
animates New China, he described the 
meetings which he had witnessed just 
before his return home. Twelve hun- 
dred men crowded a theatre in Yang- 
chow day after day. Half of these were 
officers and soldiers. The commanding 
general himself had hired the theatre 
and invited the missionaries to make 
addresses. He himself spoke, urging 
his hearers to study and accept the 
Christian religion. Different high offi- 
cers of the army bore in rotation the ex- 
pense of these meetings. “They call 
America ‘the admirable nation’ and pay 
us the compliment of imitation,” said 
Mr. Ancell. “I myself have received a 
letter in handwriting so like my own 
that I thought I must have sent a self- 
addressed envelope. It proved to be 
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from one of my boys.” The Mahan 
School at Yangchow, built two years ago 
with the idea that it would be sufficient- 
ly commodious for the demands of the 
next seven years, was full to overflowing 
in eighteen months, and now has a long 
waiting list. Among others the sons of 
three brigadier-generals have been 
denied admission. 

Bishop Francis reported for the Com- 
mittee on Organization and Administra- 
tion, asking that the committee be con- 
tinued and its report made a special or- 
der of the day at the February meeting. 

After reassembling the Board pro- 
ceeded to elect its committees for the 
ensuing year. They remain practically 
unchanged. An invitation was offered 
by the Bishop of Atlanta that the Board 
hold its next meeting outside of New 
York in that city. Inasmuch as a like 
invitation was already on file from the 
city of Pittsburgh, cordial acknowledg- 
_ment of the courtesy was given but defi- 
nite decision was postponed until a later 
date. 

Archdeacon Emery, of California, 
gave notice of a proposed change in the 
by-laws enlarging the Executive Com- 
mittee so as to consist of five bishops, 


five clergy and five laymen, with the 
proviso that it shall have at least one 
member from each missionary depart- 
ment. Institution of a plan to provide 
necessary buildings for the mission field 
was referred to the Executive Committee. 

For more than a year the question of 
a change of date for the fiscal year has 
been before the Board. At this meeting 
ite committee definitely reported, advis- 
ing the change from September 1st to 
December 1st, and suggesting plans by 
which this might be accomplished. 
After a considerable discussion, on mo- 
tion of the Bishop of New York, the 
whole matter of a change was postponed 
until after the next General Convention. 

After the passage of resolutions appre- 
clatively acknowledging the hospitality 
of Indianapolis, the Board adjourned. 

The last event in connection with the 
Board’s visit was the mass meeting in 
St. Paul’s Church in the evening. The 
music was given by the combined choirs 
of the city. An interested congregation, 
including many of the clergy of the dio- 
cese, heard addresses from Bishop Lloyd 
on “What the Church Has Done for the 
Civilization of America,” and the Rev. 
B. L. Aneell, on his work in China. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONCERNING THE MISSIONARIES 


Alaska 

At the request of Bishop Rowe, the 
appointment of Miss Lily Grace Holmes, 
of Nopeming Sanatorium, Proctor, 
Minn., as a nurse in the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Valdez, in place of Miss Anna 
H. Frost, was approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee on December 10th. 

The resignation of the Rev. L. H. 
Buisch, of Fairbanks, was accepted by 
Bishop Rowe and the Executive Com- 
mittee, to date from December 4th. 


Cuba 


Miss Iva Gertrude Lester, who was ap- 
pointed November 12th, left her home at 
Key West, Fla., on November 22d and 
arrived at Havana the next day. 


Hankow 
Dr. Edward M. Merrins, of Wuchang, 


has been assigned to the work of the 
Joint Medical School, Shanghai. 


Miss Louise L. Phelps, returning 
after furlough, left her home at George’s 
Mills, N. H., on December 17th and 


sailed from Vancouver by the steamer 
“Empress of Japan” on December 25th. 


Kyoto 
At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee on December 10th, the Rev. Dr. 
I. H. Correll was granted permission, on 
account of the impaired health of himself 


and wife, to anticipate his furlough. 
They are purposing to leave Kyoto 
about May Ist next. 

Mexico 
Miss Tinie Tarver McKnight, who 


was appointed on November 12th, left 
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San Antonio, Tex., on December 12th 
for Mexico City. 


Shanghai 

On October 30th Bishop Graves or- 
dained to the priesthood the Rev. T. K. 
Voong. The service was held in the new 
church at Soochow, the clergy present 
being the Rev. H. A. McNulty, the 
Rev. R. A. Griesser, the Rev. F. K. Woo, 
the Rev. T. M. Koeh, the Rev. C. F. Mc- 
Rae, the Rev. Y..Y. Tsu and the Rev. G. 
F. Mosher. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Y. Y. Tsu, the Epistle was 
read by the Rev. F. K. Woo, and the 
Gospel by the Rev. G. F. Mosher. Mr. 
Voong will continue the work in which 
he is engaged in Soochow. 

The Rev. and Mrs. B. L. Ancell, re- 
turning after regular furlough, left 
Philadelphia on December 26th and are 
to sail from San Francisco by the 
steamer “Siberia” on January 9th. 

Miss Annette B. Richmond, returning 
after regular furlough, left New York on 
December 3lst and is to sail by the same 
steamer, — 

Miss Laura E. Lenhart, who sailed 
from Vancouver on September 25th, ar- 
rived at Shanghai on October 14th. 


Tokyo 

The Rev. John C. Ambler and family, 
who sailed from Yokohama on Novem- 
ber 16th, arrived at Boydton, Va., on 
December 17th. 

Mrs. Charles F. Sweet, returning be- 
cause of illness in her family, sailed from 
Yokohama by the steamer “Empress of 
Japan” on-+November 24th, arrived at 
Vancouver on December 6th and _ pro- 
ceeded to Lawrence, Mass. 

Miss Anna Theodora Wall, who re- 
turned by way of Europe, arrived at Bos- 
ton on December 18th. 


Wuhu 

The Rev. and Mrs. Edward K. Thur- 
low, who sailed from San Francisco on 
August 3lst, arrived at Shanghai on Sep- 
tember 24th and reached their station at 
Anking on October 5th. 

Miss Mary Reed Ogden, after taking a 
course under the Mayo Brothers, left 
Rochester, Minn., on December 18th, 
and sailed from Vancouver by the 
steamer “Empress of Japan” on Decem- 
ber 25th. 


MISSIONARY 
SPEAKERS 


OR the convenience of those ar- 
ranging missionary meetings, the 
following list of clergy and other 
missionary workers available as 

speakers is published. 

When no address is given, requests for 
the services of the speakers should be 
addressed to Mr. John W. Wood, Secre- 
tary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The Church Missions House Staff 

The President and Secretaries of the 
Board are always ready to consider and, 
so far as possible, to respond to re- 
quests to speak upon the Church’s gen- 
eral work at home and abroad. Address 
each officer personally at 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Secretaries of Departments 

I. Rev. G. W. Davenport. 

Ie Rev John Ro banding a) emo50) 
West 157th Street, New York. 

Ti Rew Go Cy Be. Bratenania Daas 
Room 810, Woodward Building, corner 
15th and H Streets, N. W., Washington, 
Dae 

IV. Rev. R. W. Patton, 412 Courtland 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

V. Rev. John E. Curzon, 4731 Beacon 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

VI. Rev. C. C. Rollit, 4400 Washburn 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

VII. Rev. H. Percy Silver, 826 Topeka 
Avenue, Topeka, Kan. 


Villy Rev, Gis Ge Hunting 942 
Dorado Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
Brazil 
Rev. John G. Meem. 
China 
Hankow: 
Miss M. E. Wood, of Wuchang. 
Shanghai: 


Mrs. F. R. Graves, of Shanghai. 


Porto Rico 
Rev. F. A. Warden, of San Juan. 


South Dakota 
Right Rev. George Biller, Jr. 


Spokane 
Right Rev. L. H. Wells, D.D. 
: Wyoming 
Right Rev. N. S. Thomas, D.D. 


THe Woman's AvxILIARY 
To the Board of Missions 


THE MAPLE TREE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
WHAT GREW OUT OF IT 


[This story of long ago is told by the daughter of those who planted 


and for long years tended the Maple Tree Sunday-school. 


She is now 


serving as a United Offering missionary in the mission which sprang from 


their planting. ] 


¢¢ FS you gwine to Sunday-school to- 
morror ?” 
“Wa? any Sunday-school ?” 
“Ain’ you know one Buckrat 
lady da teach Sunday-school 2” 

“T ain’t yerry? ’bout it. Way? her 
teach 2” 

“At she place under de big maple 
tree, ’cause it’s hot now. Me and Paul- 
ine does go; you betta go wid us to- 
morror.” 

This conversation between two little 
chocolate-colored girls took place “’way 
down South,” many years ago. Let us 
follow this little girl, Annie, and her 
sister, Pauline, to the Sunday-school 
taught by the “Buckra” lady. 

It was a pleasant summer afternoon, 
and children of all sizes and shades of 
color soon came flocking in. The beau- 
tiful maple tree spread its branches, 
giving shade for all. Some sat on 
benches, some on the grass; in the midst 
was the wife of the missionary, the love- 
ly “Buckra” lady who cared enough to 
teach them. 

“Before the war” the parents of these 
children were well-mannered servants 
and received religious instruction; but 
being left to themselves, many returned 
to their heathen superstitions, mixed 
with a degraded form of religion; conse- 
quently the children were very ignorant, 
some rough and some unruly. But 
from the very beginning of the Sun- 
day-school the influence of the teacher 
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controlled them wonderfully, though, 
alas! on their homeward way, they often 
fought like little savages, tearing each 
other’s clothes, so sometimes she would 
go a long distance with them, to keep 
them orderly. 

The father of our little girls was anx- 
ious that they should attend Sunday- 
school, but he was afraid the rough chil- 
dren would hurt them. Listening tq the 
teaching, he became interested, and 
after a while went on Sunday mornings 
with the missionary to his little chapel, 
St. Stephen’s, seven miles away. Then 
he began to come to the missionary on 
week-nights to learn to read and write. 
When the bishop visited St. Stephen’s, 
this man was confirmed, the first-fruits 
of the Maple Tree Sunday-school. His 
old mother remarked that “the mission- 
ary thought so much of Henry, he had 
the bishop come all the way from 
Charleston to crown him.” 

When autumn came if was too cool 
under the maple tree, so teacher and 
pupils crowded into a room far too small 
for them, and here the faithful teacher 
opened a day-school, and every day as 
well as Sunday ceased not her efforts 
to civilize and Christianize these little 
savages. 

The little girls had no dolls, and we 
all know how gentle it makes little girls 
to nurse their dollies and love them. 
This missionary family was too poor to 
buy dolls, so the daughter of the house 
made rag dolls which delighted them. 
Little Annie and Pauline, you may be 
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THE FIRST WINTER SHELTER OF THE 
MAPLE TREE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


sure, each had one. The missionary 
also had a Sunday-school at St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel and on Friday nights a 
Bible-class. He had no buggy, and 
made his journeys on the back of his 
faithful pony, Ella. One Easter a 
wagon was borrowed so that the wife 
and daughter could go and decorate the 
little chapel. The people knew nothing 
about Easter, and Christmas they only 
knew as an orgy. 

At last a good friend, the Rev. Dr. 
Saul, of Philadelphia, heard of the 
Maple Tree Sunday-school and sent the 
missionary money with which to build 
a little chapel. What joy in the mis- 
sionary family! All were interested. 
The missionary labored with the car- 
penters, directing and assisting; he and 
his son painted, oiled and varnished the 
inside; the wife and daughter embroid- 
ered covers for the home-made chancel 
furniture; it was in truth God’s house, 
and the children could be taught to rey- 
erence it. 

The missionary and his wife worked 
on in the schools, visiting the sick and 
never wearying of doing good. ‘There 
was still no schoolhouse until a good 
lady in Washington heard about the 
necessity and sent some money to build 
one. This the missionary built almost 
entirely himself, with the help of only 
one carpenter. It was the last work of 
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ST. THOMAS’S MISSION CHAPEL 


the kind he ever did, for he was soon 
stricken with a fatal disease. During 
his months of illness the people were 
devoted, coming to see him, bringing 
eifts of eggs and chickens, and Henry 
Smith waited on him as a friend, not a 
servant, and on Quinquagesima Sunday, 
after ten years of faithful service, he 
fell asleep. His body was carried to the 
grave by the colored men of his mis- 
sions. 

In that ten years such a change had 
taken place; from: a rowdy crowd of 
boys and giris, to an orderly congrega- 
tion of young men and women, the same 
boys and girls civilized and Christian- 
ized by their loved pastor, the beginning 
of Church families. 

After the missionary’s death the mis- 
sions were absorbed in the associate 
mission of the diocese. The mission- 
ary’s wife was appointed teacher and 
so carried on her husband’s work. She 
had seemed active before, but now’ gave 
her whole time to the work, the daugh- 
ter taking all the cares of the house. 
She was doctor, teacher, lay-reader, 
friend and counsellor. A clergyman 
came once a month, who baptized the 
children and administered the Holy 
Communion. Little Annie, with whom 
we began our story, had been called to 
Paradise, but Pauline, a young woman 
now; on one August day, the Feast of 
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che Transfiguration, was busy with 
others preparing the chapel for service. 
Some burning papers in the stove flared 
up and set the building on fire. When 
help came it was too late, the dear little 
chapel was in ashes, but the school- 
house was saved. With the help of 
friends and the people themselves a new 
chapel was soon erected, a memorial to 
the missionary and called St. Thomas’s. 
The people began to take a pride in 
their church, known as “St. Thomas’s” 
by all, not “Miss Sep’s Church,” as 
formerly. (They always called their 
teacher, “Miss Sep,” her name being 
Septima:) But by now the teacher was 
getting old; her home had been de- 
stroyed by fire, her husband and sons 
“were gone; trouble had whitened her 
hair, but she still trod the path of ser- 
vice with unfaltering steps, and the 
children of the children she first taught 
were her pupils. At last her iron will 
and indomitable spirit could fight no 
longer against age and disease, her 
daughter must help in the school and 
other work, gradually doing more and 
more, as the mother became more and 
more feeble. 

For many years a beautiful Christ- 
mas-tree, made possible largely by the 
generosity of the ladies of the Church 
of the Covenant, Philadelphia, had de- 
lighted the children; the dolls with 
“open and shut eyes” and “real hair” 
such a contrast to the rag dolls of long 
ago! On the Christmas of 1910 the 
missionary teacher, too feeble to take 
the accustomed walk to the schoolhouse, 
was driven there in the buggy, lifted 
in and out by some of her big “boys,” 
as she called these fathers of families, 
and carried in to take part in the exer- 
cises and to see her last Christmas-tree. 
In the following April she joined her 
loved ones in Paradise, borne to her 
last resting-place by those same “boys” 
of the mission. 

There is very little more to this 
story. Little Pauline has long ago mar- 
ried and moved away, still a loyal 
Churchwoman. Her father, Henry, is 


the oldest member of St. Thomas’s. 
Many of those pupils of the Maple Tree 
Sunday-school wandered away from the 
good influence, some are dead, one is the 
faithful lay-reader, all the members of 
St. Thomas’s are the old pupils. They 
are good Churchmen and Churchwomen, 
respectable and self-respecting, with a 
reputation for honesty and industry, and 
with the hope of becoming a self-sup- 
porting church. In the meantime they 
do what they can toward that end. The 
greatest need at present is someone to 
play the organ, and the Sunday-school 
is raising money to have one of its 
members taught music. The choir does 
remarkably well, the leader trained by 
their old teacher. In addition to sew- 
ing-classes there are classes in cooking. 
Some kind ladies of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Philadelphia, gave the stove, 
other friends helped to fit up the kitchen 
and the class of young girls is progress- 
ing finely in domestic science. The 
women have a missionary society. They 
meet and sew and read Tue Spirit oF 
Missions. They have United Offering 
boxes and they will share in the next 
triennial thank-offering. The Sunday- 
school which commenced under the 
maple tree now numbers ninety pupils, 
with regularly organized classes and 
several teachers, a monument to two 
faithful missionaries. 


SOME OF THE PRESENT-DAY MISSION 
SCHOOL-BOYS 


A FRESH ATTEMPT IN GEORGIA 


N our Auxiliary work we must often 
fall back upon the busy clergy- 
man’s wife, already full of home 
and parish cares, as the one to take 

the lead in forward movements. The 
following report comes to us from one 
such, a vice-president in the Georgia 
branch, telling of a recent archdeaconry 
meeting and the results, Auxiliary- 
wise: 

The leaflets. came the day after we 
arrived at our place of meeting, and I 
gave one of each to some one from each 
parish represented and asked her to 
hand them to the educational leaders 
for the Woman’s Auxiliary, whom they 
promised me to nominate and elect at 
the next meeting of their guild, and 
whose name they will send me. I also 
gave one of each to the five clergymen 
who came to the archdeaconry meeting, 
they promising me they would try to get 
an educational leader for the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary elected in the different 
branches and guilds of their parishes 
and missions, sending me their names, 
when elected. I shall try to get one 
chosen here at home, but suppose it will 
have to be myself. 

This is the only practical work I ac- 
complished at the meeting, and I hope 
something will come of it. I had a 
chance to talk with the bishop and five 
clergymen and to address the women of 
the guild who were present on a line 
which solved some of their difficulties, 
basing my address on a consideration of 
the work for missions and the circum- 
stances of our people. I drew my sug- 
gestions for this work from the leaflets 
and letters received from the Missions 
House and from the former vice-presi- 
dent for the Woman’s Auxiliary of this 
archdeaconry, and from the article, “The 
Auxiliary Institute,” in Tue Spirit or 
Missrons. 

We found in the mission where we 
met about eight or ten families, a guild, 
a Sunday-school, a _ well-kept little 
church, with hangings and altar linen 
and an organ. This is in a town of 
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1,500, orderly, thriving, cheerful and re- 
ligious. Most of the people are Baptists 
or Methodists. The families we met 
were refined, living in neat houses, send- 
ing their children to school, the mothers 
doing most if not all their own work. 
In our Church one lady teaches, keeps 
house and has a family; another has 
spinal trouble and keeps house for her 
dead sister’s husband and six children. 
Now this place is a sample of some of 


the missions. There are two places of — 


which the clergy told me, where there is 
only one member in each, and in others 
there are only three or four members, 
and women at that. So I thought out 
this plan to put before these missions, 
as a way of getting into touch with the 
work of the Board of Missions through 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Prayer first. They were asked to pray 
for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom at 
noontide each day, if only by saying, 
“Thy Kingdom come, O Lord”; at 
proper times and convenient seasons to 
tell others of this rule and ask them to 
join in it; to make the prayer at some 
time in the day whenever they have for- 
gotten it at noon, for it is noontide 
somewhere all the time, and there are 
those who already keep this rule. 

Study. The simplest way to do 
this is to choose one of their number 
as the educational leader, with duties 
defined as follows: To get Tur Sprrir 
or Missions taken and read by the guild 
or branch of the Auxiliary. To ask the 
Sunday-school to read each month the 
missionary lesson prepared for them; to 
answer letters and to fill out the blank 
report the president of our diocesan 
branch sends out regarding the work 
connected with the Board of Missions, 
the value of articles for missionary 
boxes, the amount they contribute, of 
“the apportionment” any “specials” they 
may give and the amount they raise 
for United Offering boxes. 

Giving. To ask people to give sys- 
tematically and to get the United Of- 
fering boxes in each house, and not to 
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ask for any more than one cent each 


week, but if any wish to increase their 
gift and have not the money, to get 
another box taken will be acceptable 
help. To distribute leaflets and to col- 
lect the contents of the United Offering 
boxes, the middle of February and the 
middle of August, and send them to the 
United Offering treasurer. 

It appears to me if the effort is directed 
to getting many to give their prayers 
and their will, the large amounts will 
be obtained and much in individual con- 
secration and the gift of time. 

I told the guild I met at the archdea- 
conry gathering that when the educa- 
tional secretary is elected she would 
probably find such a field of work would 
open up to her, that she might give all 
her time and still see more to do; that 
she undoubtedly would be asked to do 
more, and that if she honestly felt she 
could do no more, I advised her not to 
feel discouraged, but just frankly to say 
that she would keep to her present line 
of work and could undertake no more, 
instead of giving it all up because she 
may not be able to do more; and that the 
guild it is hoped will keep in mind, as 
their numbers increase, that they will 
try to have all four officers, president, 
vice-president, treasurer and secretary, 
and form a separate branch of the Aux- 
iliary. In the meantime the educa- 
tional leader could keep them in 
touch with the great work of the Board 
of Missions and the Auxiliary to it— 
a thing our bishop desires, our rectors 
and missionaries desire. 

Please remember J am not circum- 
stanced so that I can go around as much 
as might be well, or as much as is sug- 
gested. I cannot: see the diocesan off- 
cers more than once each year, and I 
have to ask the clergy to take the work 
of getting this educational leader in 
the little missions. They have cordially 
promised me to do so, for I have my 
own duties each day to attend to, which 
prevent my giving the time which an 
archdeaconry officer might give. 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 

IN DECEMBER 

T half past nine on the morning of 
Thursday, December 19, Bishop 
Lloyd celebrated the Holy Communion for 
the officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary in 
the Chapel at the Church Missions House. 
We are sure it is a great regret to those 
who are not able to reach the Missions 
House so early in the morning, that 
they should lose this privilege, but we 
hope that in the remaining months be- 
fore the present season closes an in- 
creasingly Jarger number will find they 
ean attend. 

At the close of the service the officers 
assembled in the Board Room, and al- 
though the number was not large it was 
found to be representative of all the 
Missionary Departments, save the 
Fourth and Sixth. Connecticut sent 
two officers; Long Island four (one 
Junior); Michigan, one; Newark, three; 
New York, four (one Junior); Pennsyl- 
vania, two. Visitors also were present 
from California and West Texas. 

Mr. Wood gave a ten minutes’ talk 
on current events, which is not reported 
here, as the many interesting details 
will be mentioned elsewhere. We 
only emphasize the fact that in or- 
der to meet the needs of the mission 
field during this first quarter of the 
year the reserve funds have been so 
largely drawn upon that only $90,000 
are left at the present time, and the of- 
ficers were asked to bring this to the at- 
tention of parochial treasurers in the 
hope that they may as promptly as pos- 
sible forward gifts from parishes. 

At the close of Mr. Wood’s remarks 
a resolution of appreciation of the long 
service rendered by the Rev. Joshua 
Kimber was adopted. 

The Secretary of the Auxiliary re- 
ported a class on the Woman’s Auxiliary 
held at the New York School for Dea- 
conesses, having for its purpose to 
realize what the Auxiliary should be in a 
parish, and to understand how this aim 
should beaccomplished. Onmotion of Mrs. 
Stevens, of Michigan, it was requested 
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that these lessons be issued in leaflet 
form. Miss Lindley reported upon four 
classes held for two weeks in Chicago, 
with seventy members in attendance, 
who are to help in training the 23,000 
stewards called for for the conduct of 
the “World in Chicago” which is ex- 
pected next spring. Deaconess Good- 
win reported on the Annual Conference 
for Church Schools held in the National 
School in Washington, with some two 
hundred and fifty girls at the opening 
service, the afternoon meeting being 
conducted most acceptably by the girls 
themselves. Connecticut reported an at- 
tendance of fifty clergymen at the last 
annual meeting of the Auxiliary branch 
—a probable result of the day’s confer- 
ence held in the summer, called by the 
bishop for the benefit of clerical and lay 
deputies to Convention and of repre- 
sentatives, both men and women, of par- 
ish activities throughout the diocese. 
From Pennsylvania came the report of 
missionary visitors, Mr. Ancell, of 
Yangchow, Bishop Griswold from Sa- 
lina, leaving with almost everything for 
which they asked obtained, and the ex- 
planation seemed to be in the interest 
awakened among the men. 

At the close of the reports Mrs. 
Stevens, president of the Michigan 
branch, took the chair and presided over 
the conference, on the subject, 


MEETINGS oF ParIsH BRANCHES, LARGE 
AND SMALL. 


Many good things were said in the 
course of this conference, which was con- 
ducted along the lines suggested by a set 
of questions presented by Mrs. Stevens, 
and their substance ishere given in a con- 
densed and concrete form, in the hope 
that the suggestions may be worked out 
in many branches and be found practi- 
cal and helpful. 


Every meeting of a parish branch 
may be a good one if only it is prepared 
for with prayer and carried out with a 
purpose. Have an aim for every meet- 
ing. Ask for at least one corporate 
Communion for the branch each year. 

Have a meeting of the Executive 


Committee before each meeting and 
pray for the special purpose of the meet- 
ing throughout the month. 

Have a general order of business for 
the meetings. 

Suggested form: 

Bible reading and prayer (make the 
service as hearty as possible; when a 
hymn is sung, two or three stanzas 
only); roll call; reception of new mem- 
bers; minutes; reports of Secretary, 
Treasurer, United Offering Treasurer, 
Educational leader, Junior and Babies’ 
Branch leaders, Committees; miscel- 
laneous business; assignments of new 
work; programme for the day; special 
intercessions. : 


Suggested programme for the season: 
At every meeting Current Events—a 


review of Tue Spirir or Missions and ~ 


other missionary intelligence of the 
month; during Advent, a missionary 
Bible lesson; in the Epiphany season, 
foreign missions; in Lent a study class 
on the year’s book issued by the Educa- 
tional Department; after Lent, domestic 
missions; box work, when desired, as 
most convenient. 


Be punctual in beginning and closing 
meetings. When an officer is late or 
absent, if the Rector, the President will 
lead the opening prayers, if the Secre- 
tary, appoint someone else to take the 
minutes, and go right on with the busi- 
ness, receiving belated reports when the 
officer appears. Give as many persons 
as possible definite duties and call upon 
them for reports at each meeting. Wel- 
come each new comer and as soon as 
possible place her on a committee. 

Suggested committees: 

On the increase of membership; on 
hospitality; on box work; on plans for 
giving toward the Board’s appropria- 
tions; on specials; on the United Offer- 
ing; on current events; on programmes; 
on the use of the Bible, intercessions 
and other devotions; on study classes; 
on Tue SpirIT or MISSIONS, and on as 
many other subjects as may set forward 
the work. 


A meeting is likely to be more inter- 
esting if those present sit as near as 
possible to the officers’ table, and join 
heartily in the opening service. Re- 
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ports should be brought in in writing 
‘and handed to the Secretary, but, when 
possible, should be made without refer- 
ence to the written paper, and always 
in an audible voice. Time should be 
given for the discussion of every report 
and subject presented. A social gather- 
ing after the meeting will often be 
found to add to its pleasure and useful- 
ness. Close the meeting itself with spe- 
cial prayers, that its aim may be ful- 
filled. Some word of Holy Scripture 
may then be given for the members to 
bear in mind until the next meeting. 

Change this plan to suit circum- 
stances, but even in very small or widely 
scattered branches two or three earnest 
and willing members can do much that 
is suggested here. 

Tell us if you try tt. 


CLUB RATES FOR THE 
SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


A Special Notice from the Business 
Manager to the Members of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary 


OR some years there has been a 
standing offer with the Woman’s 
Auxiliary whereby for each new sub- 
scription of $1 obtained by them they 
were allowed to keep fifty cents to add to 
the United Offering. We have recently 
had to alter this arrangement, making 
it, for the first year of a new subscrip- 
tion, seventy-five cents for Tue Spirit 
or Missions, the balance of twenty-five 
cents being retained for the United Of- 
fering Fund. Renewals of subscriptions 
must be at the usual rate of $1. 

Apparently some of the _ parish 
branches have not been notified of this 
change. We would, therefore, ask that 
the parish branches of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary when sending in subscriptions 
remit accordingly, that is seventy-five 
cents for new subscriptions; $1 for re- 
newals. 

Subscription blanks and _ literature 
will be sent to any member or branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary upon appli- 
cation to the business manager of THe 
Spirit or MissIons. 


ONE OF OUR JUNIOR PLAYS 
GIVEN BY CANADIAN 
CHILDREN 


ROM Canada we hear: “The ‘Sunset 
Hour’ was a great success. In or- 
der to lengthen the programme I had 
the ‘Light Bearers’ from one of the 
Round Robin series. That brought in 
thirty-eight parts which were taken by 
children from all our diocesan Sunday- 
schools. All the children in those 
schools were invited to be present, and a 
good many accepted the invitation. 
Perhaps you may be interested to know 
that I added to the characters of the 
‘Sunset Hour’ eight attendants on 
Mother Church, who followed her, and 
a bearer of the Woman’s Auxiliary cross, 
who preceded her. The attendants, 
dressed in white, with veils, carried in 
the banners, etc., that Mother Church 
gave the children when she made them 
office-bearers in her work. 

“Since I began this letter I have 
learned that, as a result of my coming 
in contact with a mother of one of the 
children in the play, a Junior branch is 
to be organized next week in a parish 
that has never had one, and the mother 
is to be its superintendent.” 

N. B. The Educational Department 


has two Japan plays for those studying 
“Honorable Little Miss Love.” 


THE JANUARY CON- 
FERENCE 


HE subject of the January confer- 
ence is the “Literature of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary,” and the con- 
ference is under the care of the New- 


ark branch. It will be held at the 
Church Missions House on Thurs- 
day, the 16th. Holy Communion 


in the chapel at 9:30 A.M.; current 
events at 10; the conference following 
until noon, closing with noonday prayers. 
Any branch to be unrepresented this time 
is asked to send in communications on 
the subject of the conference in the form 
of questions, criticisms or suggestions, 


| THE JUNIOR PAGE 


OLDER GIRLS IN LOS 
ANGELES 


FTEN when I visit Juniors the 
older girls come too. Here in our 
newly formed small branch of such busy 
girls, two of them take entire charge of 
my class of younger Juniors, from eight 
to twelve years, and some thirteen in 
class. This year I found it necessary to 
have more help, and I find this works 
well. I plan suggestive work along 
study lines, and see that these girls have 
the literature. They take turns in this, 
the one who is not taking the regular 
study work conducting the service and 
teaching the missionary catechism, a 
few questions at a time, after which we 
shall use the Maine game of questions 
on the same. I stay away, generally, 
taking these days for my diocesan visit- 
ing, and they like to report to me. At 
the same hour downstairs, two very com- 
petent young women who attend our 
Woman’s Auxiliary take charge, but 
they like me to plan their subjects and 
supply literature. There are only eight 
girls in this class, and I plan to grad- 
uate them into the older Auxiliary 
meeting once a month, oftener in Ad- 
vent and Lent. It is a problem what 
to call this intermediate class. We are 
not satisfied with “Young Women.” 
Our first branch was called that, and 
they did not wish to go into the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary when the time came to 
do so. Finally some did, and others 
ceased to be interested for a time, but 
about all are in our Woman’s Auxiliary 
now. 

I have such interesting letters from 
Nora Harnett. She enjoys her Indian 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary. I 
have asked her to write a short paper 
on it to be read at our Woman’s Auxil- 
lary next week. This year I am presi- 
dent of that. I have also been ap- 
pointed educational secretary for the 
Juniors. I plan to introduce Japan the 
first of the year, and have sent for a 
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number of the Children’s Monthly Maga- — 


zine, and am trying to introduce it into 
each of our Junior branches and into 
Sunday-schools also. 

Before Christmas I have emphasized 
Indian missions as the work appointed 
for us is to send an Indian Christmas 
box. 

We have a Rally Day for Juniors on 
December 7th, all meeting at the pro- 
cathedral in Los Angeles for service, 
with a Christmas play following and an 
exhibit of things for boxes or barrels (to 
be packed next day), then ice-cream and 
cake. This is an annual day for Juniors. 

I am emphasizing the prayer and the 
study hard. There are so many new 
leaders each fall and all teaching has to 
be done over again. Leaders go East, or 
are ill, and the branches have been left 
to scatter. I am trying to keep my eye 
on them, but human vigilance is very 
feeble in this land of continual coming 
and going! It is scattering the seed 
with no results seen for it and meagre 
reports to show for work in each branch. 
But we know nothing can be lost of con- 
secrated work. 


FROM CALIFORNIA 


HE Juniors in the Diocese of 
California are growing almost 
faster than I can keep up with them. 
Four new branches have reported to 
me in the last month. We are trying 
to awaken an interest in the study side, 
and I talk “older girls” in every place 
I visit. 


FROM WESTERN NEW 
YORK 


E are sending a comfortable to Miss 
Mead in Japan. One of the “ear- 
nest helpers” used to pray for Miss Mead 
every day, and she made our mission- 
ary so real to the other girls that after 
her death they finished the quilt in 
memory of her. The central block tells 
the story. 


| 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OFFERINGS 


TO APPLY ON THE APPORTIONMENT AND AID 
THE BOARD IN MEETING ITS APPROPRIATIONS 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in thirty-two missionary districts in 
the United States, A‘frica, China, Japan, Brazil, Haiti, Mexico and Cuba; in 
forty-three dioceses, including missions to the Indiang and to the Negroes; to 
pay the salaries of thirty-one bishops, and stipends to 2,553 missionary workers, 
domestic and foreign; also two Zeneral missionaries to the Swedes and three 
missionaries among deaf-mutes in the Middle West and the South; and to sup- 
port schools, hospitals and orphanages. 

With all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should al- 
ways be made payable to the order of George Gordon King, Treasurer, 
and sent to him, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges the receipt of the following 
from September Ist, 1912, to December Ist, 1912. 


Apportionment 
for Domestic Amount 
DIOCESE OR and Foreign | received from 
MISSIONARY Missions, September ist, 
DISTRICT September Ist, 1912, to 
1912-13 Dec. 1st, 1912 
Department I 
Connecticut ...... $ 56,680 $ 4,399.66 
INEAINGO. <1s)s1s/s1e16 >>> 5,014 294.23 
Massachusetts 74,250 4,394.88 
New Hampshire... 5,465 537.14 
Rhode Island..... 18,286 2,038.81 
Wermont. 2.5.25... 4,604 381.30 
W. Massachusetts. 13,426 2,024.94 
177,725 14,070.96 
Department Ii 
AIDARY 4010 000 eo .orp 26,043 1,282.50 
Central New York, 21,208 2,038.65 
Long Island...... 63,597 2,529.98 
INOWALKourieie sos o/c y 40,050 4,166.62 
New Jersey...... 25,860 2,054.47 
New York...... .-|  - 266,650 8,845.50 
W. New York.... 25,643 940.99 
Porto Rico....... 189 10.00 
; 469,240 21,868.71 
Department II 

Bethlehem ....... 16,049 1,680.18 
Delaware ........ 4,951 513.18 
SCOT sieve cous a ats es 2,566 137.63 
IBIS on 5 noe Oa oO 5,328 149.72 
HIATTISDUTE, “sig exe101 10,462 658.38 
Maryland’ .......>'- 29,053 2,239.97 
Pennsylvania .... 157,970 10,394.10 
Pittsburgh. ....-. 28,587 1,710.80 
Southern Virginia. 15,601 1,027.91 
WATSINIAN sas cvs eee 14,600 1,354.98 
Washington ...... 21,613 940.00 
West Virginia.... 6,415 1,146.03 


Ee 


Apportionment 
for Domestic Amount 
DIOCESE OR and Foreign | received from 
MISSIONARY Missions, September Ist, 
DISTRICT September 1st, 1912, to 
1912-13 Dec. Ist, 1912 
Department IV 
Alabama... .3 2 6 $ 7,555 $ 104.41 
ALIANT s cvaecis aerstew 4,720 363.54 
East Carolina.... 3,600 41.50 
BMOTIGS) on mperctorsiere 4,442 279.95 
GOT ela osm ae 4,054 33.50 
Kentucky s\.ccns os « 7,633 851.36 
exin oS LOne este tiel: 2,340 188.04 
TLowisiana .cs.s 7,813 816.45 
Mississippi ...... 4,813 595.81 
North Carolina.... 5,175 329.39 
South Carolina.... 7,194 489.24 
Mennessee we e5.0 6,944 612.78 
STOW Ll Grereecerss clei 2,503 182.88 
Southern Florida. . EK) || Sood cen oo 
70,655 4,888.85 
Department V 
(HICAZO. oiicacieistsle 45,327 1,690.29 
Fond du Lac..... 3,63 89.20 
Indianapolis ..... 4,494 199.26 
Marquette ....... 2,060 90.72 
MiChiZaN: ws aclsve<.s 16,399 874.42 
Michigan City.... 2,501 187.92 
Milwaukee ....... 14,460 353.06 
City HAG ctsrGiacic 26,017 571.82 
OPINCY 465 «00 9,012" 2,352 313.66 
Southern Ohio.... 13,990 1,274.87 
Springfield ...... 3,158 15.00 
W. Michigan..... 5,687 144.40 
EERO ERED OT ec 12 See 


313,195 21,952.88 140,080 5,804.62 
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Apportionment j Apportionment 
for Domestic Amount for Domestic Sree 
NTOCESB OR and Foreign | received from DIOCESE OR and Foreign receive er: 
MISSIONARY Missions, September ist, Be rr epee Sere st, 
; . 1912, to DI - |September ist, 5 
DISTRICT | [PePypi2 18 - '| Dee. 1at, 1912 1912-13 | Dec. Ist, 1912 
Department VI Department VIII Pee 
BTA, Re 103.50 California ....... $10,997 : 
Bulcthe ee eee an 043 * 340.32 || Los Angeles... oo ee 
Bown Bec ore 8,415 137.21 || Olympia ........- Pore 501.75 
Minnesota ....... 13,052 144.12 || Oregon -....-...- 3'592 See 
Montana -~..... 4,362 113.00 || Sacramento ...... 1000 | | 288.66 
Nebraska ........ 5,007 168.90 || Alaska ........-- 818 73.05 
Kearnoyaen sine 1,780 154.39 Arizona ....3+.-. 2.50 
North Dakota..... 1,715 "| gee eee. .s Eastern Oregon... Bh 500 
South Dakota..... 3,300 1,076.78 || Honclulut:.<5 tse: 1389 10:00 
Western Colorado.. 610 29.13 Idaho 0.0. esess 008 143.44 
Wyoming 1.501 58:75 || Nevada ......... 1, ; 
PS Nokes E San Joaquin...... 1,028 pei yee 
53.095 2,325.10 Spokaneaccesiamare 1,777 24 be 
‘ The Philippines... 500 7 
Utah) sees are 889 10.00 
44,041 1,940.44 
Department VII Africa .....-+.-+- 
Brazile sisi 
TK ONSAR soe) elelre oe 8,421 64.94 Canal Zone 
Weallas: cok. < «ais save 2,439 39.82 CUDA Giatececsreies ae 
Kansas .......... 3,955 177.07 Greece =. esse erase 
Kansas’ (City... 6,172 168.18 Hailtinieed ost. wie 
MISSOURI ciate sxeche 13,574 272.30 Hankow 
UCECIRE Gores ora aod 5,250 278.76 MEMO), Goinuin Goon 
West’ Texasi....i 4. 1,975 108.19 Mexico s.n cee 
Eastern Oklahoma. 941 47.80 Shanghai 
New Mexico...... 964 145.21 Tokyo .... rete 
North! Viexasi. a. 3. 298 5.00 Wuhan deere. 
Oklahoma ....... 1,110 49.31 European Churches 
SAIN Me acs aeset cls 940 157.30 Foreign Miscell... 
————————— 
41,039 1,513.88 
Totals. :c stets = $1,313,670 $74,602.72 
OFFERINGS TO PAY APPROPRIATIONS 
To Dec. 1, To Dec. 1, 
Source 1912 1911 Increase Decrease 
1. From congregations 17 69$42,117 79 $- 879338 ae Ao 
2. From individuals ......... 82 10,835 49 2,560. 33040). see 
3. From Sunday-schools 2,540 02 4,314 36. ~ «iscaenn $1,774 384 
20 Mrom wWoman’s" Auxiliary .......45)eenas. 7,839 71 7,915 (8) ~ Sees 76 O07 
bPiroms Interest ces Ha rehedis ve acdc =e es 15,471 61 14,781 85 689: %6 "eee 7 
6G.» Miscellaneous items, .. 0... 15) gone. 1,068 64 58 77 1,009°8T iF. xcnneee 
"TOtaTS cri rerepezeceualis te reer shee eee $ 91,142 97 $80,024 04 $11,118 98 ..... on 
7. Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering......... 18,000 00 18,000.00). © (U.03.5. ee 
fhe.) Mere Aci cicoc.clo on oO $109,142 97 $98,024 04 $11,118 93 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEAR 


SEPTEMBER ist, 1912, TO AUGUST 81st, 1913 
Amount Needed for the Year 


1. To pay appropriations as made to date for the work at home and abroad...... $1,363,741 09 
2. To replace Reserve Funds temporarily used for the current work.............. 197,633 12 
eTotal\ eens s caters 546 alesse eiphe) sTeeMemetees| 3% ROO OIG ah ood Ga ek $1,561,374 21 

Total receipts to date applicable on appropriations.......................... 109,142 97 


Amount needed before August 31st, 1913 
(68) 


Su ORCAS COT OC ORS an une a coeees $1,452,281 24 


